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NEWS OF THE’ WEEK, 


——_>—_— 


( N Tuesday Montenegro declared war on Turkey, and 

fighting at once began on the south-east frontier of 
Montenegro, ¢.¢., in the direction of Tuzi, a Turkish village 
not far from the head of Lake Scutari. Tuzi belongs to the 
Malissori tribe, who are Christians and already in revolt 
against Turkey. On Wednesday the fighting proceeded, and 
on Thursday Detchitch, the high mountain fortress which 
dominates the Montenegrin frontier on the Turkish side, was 
bombarded. After an artillery duel lasting several hours the 
Turkish guns were silenced, and the fort, with the commander, 
his officers, the majority of the troops, and four guns, was 
captured. The Montenegrin standard was hoisted on the 
captured position. The fall of Detchitch leaves the road open 
into Turkey, but there will have to be a great deal more 
fighting before the Montenegrins get possession of the town 
of Scutari, which is their present objective. At the same time 
that the Montenegrin main force,commanded by the King, made 
their movement to the south-east, another Montenegrin force 
crossed the frontier to the north, with the object of capturing 
Berane, the scene of the recent massacre, which place the 
Montenegrins claim to have taken, though a Constantinople 
telegram declares that they “ were forced to raise the siege of 
Berane.” First blood has thus been drawn by the Monte- 
negrins, and counts for something, but it would be a mistake 
to make too much of their initial success. 





The object of the King of Montenegro in thus throwing 
his cap into the ring has been much canvassed. In our 
opinion, the simplest explanation is that the King knew that 
strong pressure would be put upon him by Russia, to whom 
he owes so much, to hold his hand, and that he wished to get 
out of the embarrassment of a direct refusal by being able 
tosay that war had already begun. It is possible, however, 
that there is substance in the explanation given in the Times 
that fear of a compromise “ breaking out” in regard to 
Macedonia which would leave all Montenegro’s claims and 
ambitions unsatisfied “impelled him to make war a certainty.” 
In any case, it is a strategic convenience both for the 
Servians and Bulgarians that Turkey should be occupied 
whilst they are completing the concentration of their troops 
and while the slow Greek mobilization is in progress. Speaking 
generally, we cannot believe that the King of Montenegro 
acted in a way which the other Balkan Allies would regard as 
disloyal, His references to the Kings of Bulgaria, Servia, and 
Greece, and to the Balkan League in public statements 
negative any such suggestion. 





The Proclamation of the King of Montenegro to his people, 
published in Friday’s Daily Mail, is so striking a document 
that we cannot resist quoting it verbatim :— 


“My hopes of finding a method by which Old Servians might 
be able without bloodshed to liberate themselves from their 
sufferings have not met with success. That is why, although it 
weighs heavily on my heart to break the peace of Europe, there 
remains to me no other course than to handle the sword—that 
sword which, assuredly not without honour, Montenegrins have 
followed courageously to Nikshitch, Antivari, and Dulcigno. 
Montenegrins, ours is the cause of justice. Alea jacta est, the die 
is cast, and God and Servia in good fortune will help us to extend 
that fortune to our brothers in misery. By the blessing of God, 
of St. Peter of Montenegro, and of all the saints, may the dreams 
of my first youth, when in poems I foretold this memorable day, 
be realized and kindle the breasts of my people with faith to march 
beyond the limits of this Montenegro! Long live Montenegro! 
Long live the Balkan Alliance!” 


How Sir Walter Scott would have loved such a proclamation! 
It breathes the very — of his migtind chieftains. 





As we write on Friday no act of war has yet been reported 
from Bulgaria, Servia, or Greece, and their Ministers are stil! 
at Constantinople. The fact, however, that the concentration 
of their troops is proceeding at full speed, and that in all three 
countries there is a passionate desire to attack the Turks, 
makes it impossible short of a miracle that peace can now 
be preserved. It is, of course, conceivable that this miracle 
might take place if the Powers were in a position to tell the 
Balkan League that they will guarantee the introduction 
of real reforms in Macedonia—reforms which would give 
autonomy in fact if not in name. There is, howeven, no 
possibility of the Powers being able to give such a guarantee, 
for in the present temper of the people of Turkey any 
Government which promised autonomy of any kind to 
Macedonia would be at once overthrown. 


The Joint Note which, according to Friday’s news, was 
presented to the Porte on Thursday evening, and which will 
be discussed by the Council of Ministers to-day, is of much teo 
weak a kind to satisfy the Balkan League. It merely speaks 
of discussing a scheme of reform for European Turkey 
“ voverned by the spirit of the law of 1880 and involving no 
breach of the territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” 
Turkish opinion in regard to reforms is shown by an article 
in the Tanin: “ When we hear them [the Powers} using the 
word ‘reforms,’ we tremble, understanding that they simply 
wish to devour us. History tells us that reforms have always 
been the precursors of calamity for our Empire. .. . If the 
Powers take the reform scheme in hand, we shall be convinced 
that they propose a new crusade to rob us of Macedonia.” 


Assuming, as we are bound to assume, that within the next 
day or two war will have become general in the Balkans, 
the question which must absorb the attention of Europe is 
whether the war can be prevented from involving the Great 
Powers. We hope and believe that it can, but at the sume 
time it would be foolish to ignore the terrible risks to which 
the peace of the world is exposed. The essential danger is 
the conflicting interests and aspirations of Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. In this context we must note the exceedingly 
grave character of the speech of Count Berchtold, the 
Chancellor of Austria-Hungary, made by him to the 
Hungarian Foreign Affairs Committee on Thursday. The 
speech concluded with the following words: “Our Balkan 
policy is no policy of conquest, but this does not mean that 
we are not interested in the events that occur in the Balkans, 
where we have weighty and vital interests which we are 
determined to protect in all circumstances.” One has only 
to consider what these words mean, when applied to the present 
situation, to appreciate the menace which they contau, 
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The Neue Freie Presse puts the dots upon the i’s. It 
declares that “ Austria-Hungary cannot permit the aggran- 
disement of a hostile Servia,” and that “Austria-Hungary will 
necd to have a word on that subject with Russia when the 
time comes to decide upon the maintenance, not only of Balkan, 
but of European peace.” The Times correspondent in Vienna 
further tells us in Friday's, telegram that “In authoritative 
Austrian circles the view is to-day expressed that the failure 
of the European attempt to prevent war is attributable in 
large measure to the halting attitude of the British Govern- 
ment, an attitude which made it apparent that there would be 
no adequate European guarantee of the requisite reforms in 
European Turkey.” This accusation is altogether unfounded, 
but, most unfortunately, there seems ground to believe that an 
attempt will be made to represent us as the marplots of the 
Piece, 


How ill-founded is the hope that a general Baikan war may 
still be averted is shown by the message which the Bulgarian 
Prime Minister has sent to the people of England through 
the Daily News and Leader of Friday :— 


“The impending war is the appalling ransom we are going to pay 
[to win] for our Christian brethren a freedom of which they were 
robbed by the crime committed at the Congress of Berlin. We 
appeal to England for aid; we beseech her not to forget her great 
responsibility for the iniquitous work performed by the Congress 
of Berlin; we implore her not to commit again the error of 
thinking that Turkey will be able to work out alone the lasting 
pacification of the Balkan peninsula. Let her insist once for all 
upon the only satisfactory solution of the Balkan question—the 
disappearance of direct Turkish rule in South-eastern Europe.” 


It is too early to make any attempt to forecast the strategy 
of the war, but if we may venture a guess the Servians will 
not try to enter Turkey through the Sanjak of Novi Bazar 
or to move south, but will join their forces to those of 
Bulgaria in an attempt to destroy the Turkish army at 
Adrianople, the army which bars the Bulgarian advance 
towards Constantinople. We can hardly doubt that this is 
a wise policy. If the main Turkish army can be defeated it 
will not much matter what local successes the Turks may 
have in Macedonia or on the Greek border. 


The week has been full of rumours of the conclusion of 
peace between Italy and Turkey, but as we write on Friday 
no announcement has been made that the terms have been 
eoncluded. There seems, however, little doubt that within 
the course of the next few days terms will have been 
arranged under which the Turks will yield the whole of their 
North African possessions to Italy, the Italians, however, 
paying a sum towards the Turkish debt equivalent to the 
eapitalization of the Tripoli tribute. Though the Turkish 
troops which will be withdrawn from Tripoli number only 
some 2,500 men, and though, probably, the Arabs will still 
continue the war, Italy will no doubt benefit greatly by an 
official peace. 


On Monday when the Autumn Session of Parliament began 
Mr. Leslie Scott severely criticized the draft rules of the 
Board of Trade on life-saving at sea. He said that ship- 
owners were prepared for the reconsideration of the whole 
question of life-saving appliances, but not for precipitate 
action. He denounced the proposal that life-boats carried 
under or alongside of davits should be provided for all persons 
on board a passenger ship. The general safety might be 
jeopardized thereby. The stability and sea-goinz qualities of a 
ship were of the first importance, and a mass of boats might easily 
defeat the very ends they were intended to serve. Mr. Buxton, we 
are glad to notice, expressed the opinion that wireless telegraphy 
ought to be compulsory in passenger ships. When one reviews 
the story of recent wrecks one must admit that wireless 
telegraphy has proved itself the greatest safety appliance in 
existence. Mr. Buxton explained that the draft rules were 
issued for the purpose of eliciting criticism. He admitted 
that amendment might be necessary. But he considered that 
adequate life-saving appliances for every person on board a 
passenger ship ought to be provided. 


Mr. Runciman, replying to a question of Mr. Ginnell’s in 
the Commons on Monday, stated that he had decided to 
modify the restrictions on the Irish cattle trade in such a way 
as to afford some relief to exporters and grazicrs on both sides 
of the Channel. But he added that in the matter of restriction 
there must necessarily be some difference between England 





and Ireland, owing to the differing conditions of the trade in 
the two countries. Mr. Runciman, we read in the Daily 
Chronicle, stood Mr. Ginnell’s fire with “calm intrepidity.” 
On the other hand, “ Mr. Ginnell’s remark that the losses of 
the Irish farmers may prevent them paying their instalments 
of the land purchase annuity troubled Mr. Birrell’s soul, but 
the Chief Secretary could suggest no remedy.” It is always 
satisfactory to hear of Mr. Birrell taking things seriously. 
Mr. Ginnell is a free lance, but in the past he has exerted 
considerable influence on the Irish farmers, and in crediting 
them with a readiness to repudiate their obligations in the 
green tree of Mr. Birrell’s régime, he gives us a useful warning 
of what may be done in the dry of Home Rule. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Asquith rose 
to move the combined guillotine and kangaroo resolutions 
under which the Government mean to force the Home Rale 
Bill through the House before Christmas. Under his pro- 
posals the present Bill will, when concluded, have been before 
the House fifty Parliamentary days, a time which he declared 
to be fully adequate. In concluding his speech Mr. Asquith 
insisted that he had made out three propositions: (1) That if 
the Bill was to pass in accordance with the will of the great 
majority of the House, some limitation of time must be placed 
on the discussion. (2) That the number of days allotted was 
ample; and (3) That the time was so apportioned that every 
substantial question would come under criticism and review. 


Mr. Bonar Law replied in a speech of great force and 
ability. The proposal was the climax of a deliberate and 
ignobie conspiracy. The Government’s own Press was now 
letting them know that before passing the Bill they ought to 
go tothe country. “Their own Press turns against them; 
the game is up and they know it.” One of the chief reasons 
for the opposition to the Closure was Ulster’s determination 
not to submit to the Bill if passed under existing conditions. 
Recent events in Ulster had aitered the whole situation, and 
the power of the Unionists in Ulster was irresistible “ because 








' their cause was just, and because they were prepared to give 


up their lives for it.” In conclusion, Mr. Bonar Law warned 
the Government that Ulster was a powder mine which might 
explode at any moment. Did the Government really mean, 
without appealing to the people, to force Home Rule upon 
Ulster at the point of the bayonet? If they did, Heaven help 
the country ! 


After Mr. William O'Brien had declared that, though he did 
not oppose the resolution, the time allotted to the discussion 
of finance and land purchase was quite inadequate, and Mr. 
Lloyd George admitted that the Ulster question was not one 
for jesting, and asked whether, supposing there was an election 
and the electors should approve Home Rule, Mr. Bonar Law 
would say that it was the duty of Ulster to obey ? Upon that 
Mr. Bonar Law asked whether this was a definite offer from 
the Government. If it were he would at once answer the 
question. It is most significant that this challenge was not 
taken up by Mr. Lloyd George, who merely attempted to get 
out of it by a clever piece of dialectic. Any person who 
studies the incident impartially will realize that Mr. Bonar 
Law was perfectly right in refusing to answer a hypothetical 
question, though he was, of course, ready and willing 
to answer “a firm offer.” The Government dare not 
announce that they will take the opinion of the country 
before the Bill is passed, because this would mean an 
immediate dissolution, and they have, in the words of Gray, 

. “Formed the pious resolution 


To smuggle a few years and strive to mend 
A broken character and Constitution.” 


We cannot, unfortunately, find space to summarize the 
speeches of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Churchill, or Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, but we must note the impression of strength 
and sincerity made by the manner in which Mr. Bonar Law 
handled the Parliamentary situation. In the end Mr. Bonar 
Law’s amendment was defeated by a majority of 91 (232 to 523). 
That is not a figure which we should imagine will make 
the Liberals feel very confident. 

On Friday week Mr. Roosevelt gave evidence before the 
American Senate Committee which is investigating the subject 
of campaign funds. He answered many questions about the 
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Republican f und of 1904, and the packed audience listened 
(says the Times correspondent) to long speeches from him on 
purity in politics. Mr. Roosevelt summarized his evidence in 
the following words :— 

“JT asked no man to contribute to the campaign fund when I was 
elected President of the United States, and I wish to reiterate 
that Mr. Bliss and Mr. Cortelyou both assured me that no promise 
had been made as to any return for any contributien. Neither 
they nor anyone else having authority asked me to act or refrain 
from acting in any matter while I was President because any con- 
tribution had been made or withheld.” 

We do not believe that any man whose eyes are not blinded 
by prejudice will doubt the truth and sincerity of this state- 


ment. 


The Toronto correspondent of the Times said in a message 
published on Wednesday that in conjunction with the 
emergency contribution of Dreadnoughts to the Imperial 
Navy the Laurier Naval Act will probably be repealed. The 
Naval College at Halifax, however, will be maintained and 
developed. The emergency contribution will be voted in the 
coming session, but the permanent policy will require further 
consultation with the Admiralty. The final programme will 
be submitted to the country at a general election after redis- 
tribution has been effected. 





Speaking at Southampton on Wednesday, Lord Selborne 
demanded reform of the House of Lords. He explained that 
the Upper House should not by any means necessarily have 
a majority favourable to Unionist legislation. But with a 
reformed House of Lords the Referendum must become part 
of the Constitution for the settlement of questions of great 
gravity. Ata general election the issue was always a confused 
one, but by the Referendum the electors would give their 
judgment ona single great issue. He himself thought that 
the Referendum should be applied only to grave disputes 
between the twc Houses. We do not altogether agree. We 
admit that the Referendum should and would as a rule be 
kept for such disputes, but cases might arise when even 
though both Houses agreed the voters should be given the 
opportunity to exercise their veto. To put the matter in 
“a practical form, a minority in the Commons ought, if 
sufficiently large, to be able to demand a reference on any 
Bill. We do not believe that the power would be misused if 
a third of the Commons could demand a Poll of the People. 
But Lord Selborne did not attempt to dogmatize, and we are 
very glad indeed to record his continued and emphatic support 
of a movement which never ceases to gather strength. 


We regret to have to record the death in his seventy-seventh 
year of Professor W. W. Skeat, who for the last thirty-four 
years had held the Professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge. 
Graduating in mathematics, Professor Skeat soon turned his 
attention to philology, and the record of his publications since 
the year 1864 is an astonishing witness to his industry and 
enthusiasm. To the public at large he was best known by his 
admirable Etymological Dictionary and his advocacy of the 
eause of simplified spelling. Scholars and antiquaries will 
hold him in grateful remembrance for his editions of Chaucer, 
Piers Plowman, and Chatterton, for his glossaries and studies 
of place-names, and for the work he did in founding and pro- 
moting the English Dialect Society. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury spoke on Welsh 
Disestablishment at Cardiff. The Archbishop answered what 
he described as the four chief reasons given in favour of 
Welsh Disestablishment. First, it was said that the elections 
show that the Welsh people have made up their minds. 
He answered that the claim might be held good in the 
case of some trifling matter, but not when it was a case 
of dealing with the oldest and most sacred thing in the 
British Isles. Secondly, it was said that the status and 
income of the Church do violence to the principle of religious 
equality. He answered that he could not discover any 
vestige of a grievance remaining to any man on account 
of religious opinion. Thirdly, it was said the Church to-day 
differs widely in practice from the Church to which the 
property was originally delivered. He admitted that the form 
of teaching has changed, but only as it has changed in schools 
which have an unbroken descent from the original foundation. 
Fourthly, it was said that the State should be divorced from 
religion. He answered this “point just as we should have 





wished and expected, and he ended with a moving plea for 
thought before it was too late. 


Dr. Fry, Dean of Lincoln, and Chairman of the Executive 
of the Liberal Churchmen’s Protest League, has issued a 
circular letter to Liberal Churchmen throughout the country 
on the subject of Welsh Disestablishment. He is “con- 
vinced that persistence with this Bill by the Government 
must force the majority of Liberal Churchmen to withdraw 
their support, and will, at a crisis in its history and when 
the ship is already overloaded, involve the Liberal Party 
in disaster.” He therefore urges on all who agree with the 
Liberal Churchmen’s Protest League “to take immediate 
action to influence the Government to drop this Bill out of 
their programme, and thus cease from imperilling the urgent 
claims of social reform for the sake of a policy that can only 
be a cause of division.” 


Another lamentable disaster has befallen the British Navy, 
Submarine B 2 having been sunk with a loss of fifteen lives 
early on the morning of yesterday week. The submarine, with 
others of the flotilla, had started out from Dover at 5 a.m. 
for the manewuvring ground, and at about 5.30, when some 
six miles out, while steaming on the surface with all navi- 
gation lights showing, was cut down by the Hamburg- 
American liner ‘ Amerika,’ outward bound from Hamburg 
to New York. Lieutenant Pulleyne, who was on watch on 
deck at the time and was carried down to a great depth, had a 
wonderful escape, being picked up by another submarine after 
swimming for more than balf an hour, but Lieutenant O’Brien 
the commander and fourteen petty officers and men were lost. 
A most impressive funeral service was held on Thursday at 
2 p.m., at the scene of the disaster, on board the cruiser 
‘Forth,’ which was moored above the wreck, while some forty 
submarines and destroyers of the Third, Sixth and Seventh 
flotillas were also present. Of the heroic officers and crews of 
the submarines we can only suy that they are British sailors 
—non amplius verbum. 





Mr. Balfour, who addressed a Unionist meeting at Hadding- 
ton on Wednesday, effectively dissected Mr. Churchill's 
“Home Rule All Round” speech. Applying the methods of 
the higher criticism to that much-misunderstood masterpiece, 
Mr. Balfour came to the conclusion that Mr. Churchill, con- 
vinced of the impossibility of Home Rule by his famous 
Belfast expedition, but unable to convert and unwilling to 
break away from his colleagues, resolved to carry out his 
object by making Home Rule ridiculous. “It was one thing 
to talk about Home Rule for Ireland; it was another thing to 
apply the system of decimal fractions to the United Kingdom, 
and he knew perfectly well that when he made that speech the 
whole cause of Home Rule was made utterly absurd in the 
eyes of every man who read it.” Mr. Balfour's speech was 
cast in the form of delicate raillery, but it was none the less a 
most damaging criticism. When a man so clever as Mr. 
Churchill reduces the policy of his party to absurdity, it is 
hard to acquit him of deliberate intent. 


Lord Rosebery, who with Lord Murray was enrolled on the 
burgh roll of freemen of Peebles on Wednesday, made an 
amusing speech. After rendering homage to the qualities of 
patriotism and thrift associated with Peebles in two historic 
jokes, Lord Rosebery observed that he had spent bis life in 
opening libraries; he lived in them, and when he came out 
of them to talk about them he despaired of saying anything 
unbackneyed on the subject. The best library for the forma- 
tion of character was to be found in the natural beauties of 
their county. Literature meant the standard books, but he 
was not prepared to say what they were. Lord Acton’s list, 
to which everyone rushed on the strength of his great reputa- 
tion, proved to consist of books mostly German, almost 
entirely theological, “none of which I had ever heard of 
before,” and as the list was posthumous, it inspired a lurking 
doubt whether it was not a joke bequeathed by the compiler. 
Lord Rosebery concluded by asserting his belief that if a 
man, in his honesty and conscience, proceeded to read the 
hundred best books in any list right through, he would never 
wish to read anything again. 








Bank Rate, 4per cent.,changed from 3 percent. August 29th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 73}—Friday week 74,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


lw spite of the proverbial warning against dividing 

the lion’s skin before the lion is dead, men are 
naturally beginning to consider what are likely to be the 
consequences of the war, and what changes will be made 
on the mup of Europe when it is over. Such inquiries 
may not be very fruitful for the public in general, but 
undoubtedly it behoves the statesmen of Europe to give 
them their very best.attention. And for this plain reason. 
The real danger to the peace of the world, paradoxical as it 
may seem, is most likely to occur when the actual fighting 
inthe Balkans is over, or nearly over. It is the post-bellum 
settlement of the European provinces of Turkey and their 
disposition among the various claimants—in which unfor- 
tunately Austria-Hungary must be included—which will 
cause the trouble and may set the world on fire. If 
Austria-Hungary’s claims cannot be ignored, no more can 
Russia’s susceptibilities, and if a real clash of interests 
takes place between these two Powers, even though at the 
moment they seem in a conciliatory mood, it is difficult to 
see how their European backers can keep out of the fray. 

In opposition to what we have just said it may be urged 
that we are assuming that Turkey will be beaten, and that 
our pessimistic vision vanishes if, on the contrary, we 
assume that the Turks will hold their own or actually 
beat the Balkan League. In that case all will be as 
before, and there will be no need to divide or otherwise 
deal with Turkey in Europe. Those who argue thus will, 
we are certain, prove mistaken. 

Whatever happens, the status quo cannot be restored. 
It is this fact which, in the last resort, makes the 
future so dark and precarious. If we assume a Turkish 
victory, does anyone really imagine that the Turks, who, 
before the victory, have in effect refused to grant bond-fide 
reforms in Macedonia or to allow their Christian subjects 
those rights of self-government which would free them 
from Turkish oppression and misrule, will, when flushed 
with victory, agree to set up a system of self-government 
in Macedonia, Old Servia, and the rest of European 
Turkey which will prevent massacre and misrule ? 
Unquestionably they will do nothing of the kind. Even 
if the Turkish Government desired to do so, it could not, 
in view of the pressure of Mohammedan public opinion, 
excited and hardened by triumphs over the giaour. In the 
event of a Turkish victory the Turks will say: ‘‘ We have 
vindicated our right and our power to rule by beating in 
the field those treacherous ‘former serfs of ours’ [the 
oxpression was used only the other day in a Turkish news- 
paper], and also those traitorous and disloyal subjects who 
tried to stab us in the back while we were engaged in 
fighting our enemies on the frontier. Instead of granting 
them so-called reforms, which would mean the weakening 
of our rule, we intend to found our rule on a basis which 
will make disloyalty and traffic with the Christian States 
of the Balkans impossible in future.” Now, however 
strong may be the annoyance which the Great Powers at 
the moment feel with Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and 
Greece, it is inconceivable that they could endorse the 
attitude towards the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula 
which we have just described. To begin with, if at the end 
of the war Austria-Hungary were to assent to the status quo 
being restored in this sense, she would risk such a ferment 
arising in her Slavonic provinces as would seriously endanger 
her domestic equilibrium. Again, is it likely that Russian 
opinion, deeply excited by the war, would tolerate such a 
result ? 

But even if these difficulties could be got over, would 
not the Powers realize that they were only preparing 
fresh troubles for themselves by allowing the Turks to 
re-settle themselves as the overlords of the Christians ? 
Surely they would say: “If the war ends in this way it 
ean only mean that for the next four or five years we shall 
be perpetually troubled by new attempts at insurrection 
in Macedonia, which will be put down by the usual Turkish 
methods and give rise to trouble of all sorts. Remember, 
too, that the Balkan States, if beaten, will not acquiesce in 
their beating, but will begin once more to prepare for the 
day of emancipation. In fact, nothing will have been 





settled but only preparation for troubles to come. 
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Therefore,” they will argue, “we had better, either 
through a Conference or some other means, try to place 
things in the Balkans on a surer foundation.” Such a 
conference could hardly result in the recommendation of 
less than virtual autonomy for Macedonia. Yet against 
such a recommendation the Turks would set their faces 
like flint, for once again we must remember that jf 
Turkey wins in the war she will not lightly give up the 
advantages of victory. Therefore a Turkish victory must 
mean that the Powers would either have to sit down 
under a complete defiance from Turkey or coerce her 
themselves. The status quo, once broken as it is now 
broken, cannot be restored. A Turkish victory must 
then mean a situation of the greatest possible difficulty 
for Europe. The policy of jogging on, on the old lines of 
massacre tempered by Notes and Pourparlers, has gone for 
ever. That is the fact, and Europe must accept the conse- 
quences, whether agreeable or disagreeable. 

If we turn to the other hypothesis and presume a victory 
for the Balkan States, the prospect, though dark and 
difficult, is, it must be admitted, less black. If we can 
imagine the Bulgarians as able to defeat the Turks and 
turn them out of Adrianople and the greater part of 
Thrace; if Servia gets possession of Old Servia, and if 
Montenegro overruns the Province of Scutari; and if at 
the same time Turkish rule, partly by the pressure of arms 
and partly by internal revolts, becomes destroyed through- 
out Macedonia and a part of Albania, the Turks would 
probably be brought to consent to a peace something 
of the nature of that of San Stefano. Then, no doubt, 
history would repeat itself, and the Powers, backed by 
Roumania, whose troops would be standing to arms on the 
Bulgarian frontier ready to claim compensation, would be 
able to insist on a Congress similar to the Congress of 
Berlin, at which a division of the spoil would be considered 
de novo. How such division should be made it is not for 
us to attempt to say, but in all probability the Powers 
would find the road of least resistance in some system 
of very wide autonomy under nominal Turkish suzerainty. 
This, though no doubt only a halfway-house to inde- 
pendence, would be the easier way. We may imagine, 
then, an autonomous Macedonia, an autonomous Albania, 
and possibly an autonomous Thrace, which would in 
fact, if not in name, leave Turkey nothing in Europe 
except Constantinople. Curiously enough, it looks as 
though the Constantinople problem would turn out the 
least difficult of all the points to be adjusted. We do 
not suppose that either Greece, Bulgaria, or Servia 
dreams of getting hold of the city for herself. The task 
is too big and too dangerous. It would probably suit 
all of them best that the Turks, for the time at any rate, 
should remain in possession of Constantinople and of the 
country within a radius of, say, some ten or twelve miles. 
Possibly indeed the whole of the European shores of the 
Sea of Marmora and of the Bosporus and Dardanelles 
might go with Constantinople. Turkey would thus become 
in fact though not in name an Asiatic Empire, but with 
a capital situated geographically though not morally in 
Europe. 

We are, however, travelling too far in such speculations 
as these, interesting as they are. For the present all we 
want to do is to get the public to disabuse their minds 
of the idea that it will be possible to have a big Balkan 
war and then go back to the place from which we started. 
No doubt the solution will be different according to 
whether Turkey wins or Turkey loses, or, again, if there 
is a drawn game; but in no case is it possible to return to 
the status quo ante under which the Turks oppressed the 
Christian provinces, sometimes alittle more, sometimes a 
little less, while the Great Powers looked on and said 
“How sad! how terrible!” but did nothing to prevent 
the misrule, and even may be said to have encouraged 
it by periodically warning the Balkan States that if they 
moved to help their co-religionists they would be very 
severely dealt with. That is a chapter which is closed 
for ever. 





THE TURKISH SOLDIER. 


OPULAR fancy draws a picture of the Turkish 
soldier as a frenzied tiger of a man whose onset 

is irresistible in its ferocity. It is very intelligible that 
such a picture should have been drawn, for the two facts 
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associated with Turkish domination wherever it exists are 
military success and cruelty. How can we of Western 
Europe think easily of continual military successes as 
being gained against long odds except by an élan which 
overbears every opposition and surprises by its swiftness ? 
We cannot imagine the conjunction of military success 
with a certain sluggishness more readily than we can 
conceive of a bloodthirsty animal that does not in 
some way spring upon its victim. But, as a matter of 
fact, the Turkish soldier is slow—very slow. His slowness 
js at once his chief defect and the outward and visible sign 
of his chief merit. 

His merit is that he does not care. A man who does not 
care whether he is killed or not is obviously bad to beat. 
On the other hand, his indifference extends injuriously to 
matters which vitally affect the issue of strategy and tactics. 
The potent fluctuations and reverses of temperament which 
mark the soldier of more subtle races—races with a more 
complicated nervous system—are unknown to the Turk. 
The classical “ French frenzy” which the Italians used to 
fear is not a phenomenon known to Turkish battlefields. 
The Turk is no berserker. He might, indeed, if he had 
lived in the Norseland of a former age, have fought without 
armour, but he would have done so, not because he felt that 
to fight without protection was suitable to the dignity of 
the “ berserker rage,” but because he did not much mind 
whether he was protected or not. The Greek, asa politician 
and a rhetorician, knows the extremes of feeling. He will 
offer to spill the last drop of his blood when moved by a 
speech or by a hot debate in a café; but the cold fit will 
follow as rapidly, and he may absurdly fail to live up to his 
boast without any inconvenient degree of embarrassment. 
If he were more easily embarrassed there would be more 
hope for him as a soldier. Yet even the anarchy of the 
right of personal judgment demanded in all circumstances 
may be dispelled when discipline is made a habit—a thing 
that acts without the authorization of any mental process. 
Foreign officers who have trained Greek peasants do not 
undervalue the material. If the Turk does not go fast, 
he never goes so slow as to stop. One has heard of cases 
of European troops who charged towards the enemy in a 
hurricane of exhilaration, but who, having been ordered to 
stop and lie down, could not be persuaded to get up and 
goon. The passion had passed. A disastrous contempla- 
tion of the risks had got to work. Englishmen probably 
fight more successfully than any other nation without 
passion, because they will move very rapidly when neces- 
sary, and will carry out a daring scheme exactly as it was 
planned, because the planning was done not in a heady 
flight of excitement, but with a cool appreciation of the 
dangers. 

The Turk is a fatalist. Zones of fire have no thrilling 
significance for him. If he is to be preserved, he will 
be preserved; if he is to be killed, he will be killed, 
and in that case will enjoy his reward from Allah. The 
writer has seen Turkish reservists plodding and slouching 
across open country under a severe fire from entrenchments. 
It was a hot day. Their coats hung from their backs, being 
carried, not worn. Some of them chewed cigarettes as they 
advanced. Occasionally they would stop to fire. Their 
boots were in a terrible state, some being tied on with 
bandages. But the impressive thing, properly considered, 
was that the rate of the advance never varied. Possibly 
if there had been cover to run to it would have been 
different, though one doubts it. These sorry-looking, 
hungry fellows neither lagged nor hurried. They had 
had no pay for weeks. At the end of a long day’s 
marching and fighting they would eat bread and some 
olives and drink some coffee and, perhaps, tear some 
mutton—always mutton—to pieces in their fingers. If only 
a fatalist could also have dash and forethought, surely 
there would be the world’s perfect soldier! The Turk has 
not got dash, and never will have it. Swiftness and real 
military bearing will generally be able to overcome his 
terrifying courage. Was it not Napier who, in describing 
Albuera, said, “Then was seen with what majesty the 
British soldier fights.” The Turk also fights with majesty, 
but it is a purely passive majesty. His wonderful mili- 
tary instinct will not suffice for the hard days that lie 
before him, although since the Revolution his equipment has 
been enormously improved and his pay has been regular. 

An incident which occurred in the experience of an English 
officer illustrates the indifference of Turkish soldiers to 





bodily danger. It is possible that the story has appeared in 
print; if so, we trust that we shall not spoil it, as we write 
from memory. The officer, accompanied by a guard of 
Turkish soldiers, somewhere in Turkish territory, went to 
the edge of a cliff by the sea and began to shoot at a seal. 
Far below him he saw the head of the seal bobbing up and 
down in the water as a seal’s head will. He had 
fired a good many times, and the last bullet had 
gone pretty near the mark, when one of the soldiers 
with him politely asked, “Do you not think, sir, 
that you have now fired often enough at Sergeant 
Yussuf?” The seal was, indeed, the sergeant. The 
officer was horrified at what he had done. Certainly 
the black head of the bathing Yussuf, wet and glisten- 
ing, had looked exactly like the head of a seal. He 
expressed his deep concern, but the soldiers did not seem 
particularly to apprehend what he was concerned about. 
In any case, they assured him, the sergeant would not 
mind. Presently the sergeant put on his clothes and, smiling, 
climbed up the track to the top of the cliff. The officer 
apologized handsomely, blaming himself freely. But 
Yussuf, like his companions, did not seem to think there 
was much to be concerned about—after all, the mark had 
been very small, it was natural to fire at it, it was unlikely 
that the officer would hit it, and he (Yussuf) had not 
minded at all. That expresses the Turk’s attitude towards 
life. Life is a fight. Bullets come and go like the rain, 
and do not matter very much more. The attitude was 
expressed again in the old Turkish custom of putting a 
round shot or a shell in a gun when a salute was fired. 
Blank shot was something inexpressive and inadequate. 
If the shell hit anyone, that could not be helped ; at all 
events it was not worth worrying about. It is in keeping 
with the leisureliness of the Turkish soldier that he should 
be consummate in all military plans which require sitting 
still. Put him behind fortitications, and any army in the 
world will be hard put to it to dislodge him. Osman’s 
defence of Plevna, to take only one typical case, will be a 
page of shining renown in the history of a military people 
long after the Turk has been deprived of the opportunity 
to misgovern other people in Europe. 

The Turkish soldier is incalculable only in one thing. 
You cannot tell whether he will behave like a fiend or a 
friend to his vanquished enemies. Left to his own guid- 
ance he is commonly simple, polite, and honest. But if it 
is hinted to him that excesses will be approved by his 
officers it is difficult to put a limit to his behaviour. Start 
him on pillage and massacre, and he is not easy to stop. He 
knows that his neighbours of the Balkans would be glad to 
do the same for him. The Turkish official bears respon- 
sibility worse than any man in the world. The gift of 
authority frequently turns a decent man into a devil. 
Speaking generally, the poorer and humbler the Turk is 
the better. He makes a good peasant but a bad prince. 





THE IRISH POLICY OF THE UNIONISTS. 


HERE is a point which we hope will be brought out 
strongly in the course of the debates on the Home 
Rule Bill—that is, the nature of the Unionist policy in 
regard to Ireland should Home Rule eventually be carried. 
We are to be counted among those who believe that it is 
something a great deal more than unlikely that the Govern- 
ment’s Home Rule Bill will ever become law. Still, wise 
men must in matters of such vital moment consider what 
will be their attitude even if the apparently impossible 
takes place, and therefore, though Unionists are convinced 
that the Home Rule Bill cannot be passed, it is just as well 
that their opponents should be under no misapprehension 
as to their action in such an event. It is only right and 
fair that Irish Nationalists as a whole, and not merely the 
political traders who support Mr. Asquith, should realize 
exactly what Home Rule would mean for them if it were 
ever carried out. 

The whole world knows what will be the Unionist policy 
if Home Rule is defeated and the Unionists come into 
office. Speaking generally, they will do everything they 
can to develop the internal prosperity of Ireland, especially 
as an agricultural peasant community. They will develop 
the policy of land purchase to the full, and enable every 
Irish tiller of the soil who is now a tenant to become, if he so 
desires, the owner of the land he occupies. That is to say, 
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they will do away with the obstructions to purchase intro- 
duced by the present Government at the bidding of the 
Nationalists lest purchase should pacify Ireland and so 
deprive the Nationalist politicians of their occupation. 
Under a Unionist Government purchase will be accelerated, 
not retarded. For ourselves we have always held that 
there was no use in delay, and that there was a great deal 
to be said against the principle of gradual purchase and in 
favour of more rapid action. In addition to their land 

licy Unionists will, if the Union is maintained, act as 

fore on the principle that the comparatively poor and 
undeveloped portions of the United Kingdom, like Ireland, 
require and have a right to financial aid from the richer 
parts of the Union. All Unionists hold that the Union 
is an incorporating Union, and that while it lasts Ireland 
ean as rightly claim help from the rest of the United 
Kingdom as, say, the less prosperous parts of London can 
from the wealthier sections. It is no part of Unionist 
policy, while the Union exists, that Ireland should fry in 
her own sauce maigre. So much for the Unionist policy 
if the Union is maintained. 

If, however, the Union is ever broken and Ireland is, as 
under the present Bill, given a separate legislature and a 
separate administration, the Unionist policy must and 
will be wholly different. The Irish people must under- 
stand that in the event of Ireland managing her own 
exclusively Irish affairs the Unionist policy will be 
to insist that Ireland shall not only manage her own 
affairs exclusively, but shall pay for their manage- 
ment exclusively, and shall not receive financial help 
from the other island. Under the present Bill, and 
in spite of some vague references to the future, it is 
arranged that the Parliament at Westminster shall provide 
the old age pensions for Ireland. Since Ireland under 
the Bill obtains a subsidy from the common Exchequer far 
greater than the sum she will pay into it, this means that 
the people of England, Scotland, and Wales are to provide 
the Irish pensions. To so gross an injustice the Unionists 
will not be a party. Let there be no mistake about this. 
Presuming Home Rule to have passed, on the very first 
occasion on which the Unionists return to power—and 
return to power they certainly will sooner or later—they 
will refuse to continue voting money for old age pensions 
for Ireland. Remember that the money is voted year by 
year and there can be no permanent commitment of the 
taxpayers of Great Britain to the burden of the Irish 
pensions. It may not be possible for a bare majority 
to repeal the Home Rule Bill, but Unionists will, assuming 
an Irish legislature and executive, most assuredly place 
the burden of the pensions upon the shoulders that 
ought to bear it. They will tell the Irish Parliament 
that if it wishes the Irish pensions to be continued, 
it must find the money for them itself under the methods 
for extra taxation arranged for in the Bill to which that 
Parliament owes its existence. Paying the Irish pensions 
is a thing which Unionists will do cheerfully while 
there is an incorporating Union. It is a burden they 
will not endure when Ireland is managing her own affairs 
and is possessed of an independent legislature and admini- 
stration. 

We shall, perhaps, be asked what right we have to speak 
for the Unionist Party in this respect. Our answer is 
plain. We are convinced that even if the Unionist leaders 
—which, however, we hold to be unthinkable—were not to 
favour such a policy, it would be carried over their heads 
by the rank and file and by the general force of Unionist 
feeling in this country. The principle we have laid down 
is one of logic and common sense, and it would certainly 
prevail. If Ireland remains in the same household with 
us, we will help her to any extent she needs. If, however, 
she insists on setting up for herself, she must bear her own 
burdens in so purely a domestic matter as the provision of 
pensions for the aged inhabitants of Ireland. There can be 
no more purely and exclusively Irish concern than that. 

Another point upon which we may speak with the 
utmost confidence as regards Unionist policy must be 
dealt with. To the policy of land purchase the Unionist 
Party as a whole have given ungrudging assent. They 
realized that per se there was a good deal to be said 
against that policy, and that it Mvolved many risks, but 
they held they were justified in running those risks by 
the fact that Ireland is part of the United Kingdom, one 
and indivisible, and that Irish interests and Irish commit- 
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ments, moral and financial, cannot be separated from those 
oi the rest of Britain. If, however, Ireland is to undertake 
the management of her own affairs and the incorporating 
Union is to be broken, as under the Bill, then no Unionist 
will, we are convinced, assent toa single penny more of 
Imperial money being spent or of Imperial credit being 
pledged for such land purchase in the future. The schemes 
already in operation, for which the Imperial credit is 
legally committed, must of course be carried out to the 
letter, for it can never be part of Unionist policy to break 
a contract with anybody. It must be made absolutely 
clear, however, that no Irish occupier who at the time of 
the passing of the Bill is still an occupier can ever hope 
to receive the help of the Imperial credit to turn himselr 
into a freeholder. If he wants to borrow money to pur- 
chase his holding, he must get it from the Parliament at 
Dublin charged with the sole management of Irish affairs, 
Here let us point out that what we are certain will be 
done will not be inspired by any vindictive feeling, but 
simply by reason and common sense. All actions havo 
their consequences, and these will be the consequences of 
Home Rule. While Ireland remains in the Union she has a 
right to share the advantages of the credit of Great Britain, 
If, however, Ireland ceases to be a part of the United 
Kingdom except in name, and decides to keep house for 
herself, then she must rely exclusively upon Irish credit. 
All possibility of the extension of Irish land purchase 
through Imperial credit ceases the day an Irish Homo 
Rule Bill becomes law. 

The results of the passing of a Home Rule Bill are so 
clear to the minds of most Unionists that they will 
perhaps wonder why we have thought it worth while to 
sat them forth with so much iteration. In other words, 
they will tell us that we are wasting print and paper on 
the statement of truisms. In a sense that is so, but we 
must not forget that, though the matter is so plain to 
Unionists, a great part of the Irish population does not 
understand these facts, but imagines that after Home Rule 
is passed and Ireland has an independent national legis- 
lature and administration, England and Scotland will still 
continue to be a milch cow from which Ireland will be able 
to draw money ard credit as she desires. That being 
so, it is, we hold, the duty of the Unionist leaders to 
make the point absolutely clear. The matter siiould 
not be missed or passed over by them as admitted 
in the course of the coming Home Rule debates. We 
would suggest that one of the more independent of 
the Irish members, say Mr. William O’Brien or 
Mr. Healy, who, though Home Rulers, do consider the 
economic situation, should test the matter by asking 
Mr. Bonar Law, as leader of the Unionist Party, 
whether, in his opinion, the pensions should be 
paid from this side, even if Home Rule is carried, 
and also whether land purchase will be continued 
and extended after Home Rule. ‘The answer will 
make the matter quite clear. It is no doubt the cue of 
the Liberals to assure the Irish that the pensions will 
never be thrown upon an Irish Parliament whatever 
happens, and also that those farmers who have not bought 
before Home Rule will have just as good a chance after- 
wards of becoming owners. It is the duty of the Unionists 
to undeceive them. 

A striking story is told as to this matter. When the 
Home Rule Bill was introduced last spring a party of 
Liberal politicians who were travelling in Ireland asked 
some Nationalist farmers whom they encountered what 
they thought of the Bill. Before expressing a guarded 
approval the farmers asked whether, after Home Rule was 
passed, the “ pensions” would still be paid by England. 
When they were assured by their Liberal friends that 
such would be the case, they replied that then 
they were for the Bill. It was quite evident, however, 
that unless that assurance had been given them they 
would have taken a very different view of the matter. 
Even as it was they seemed anxious. It is surely, then, 
most important that this point should be cleared up, and 
that the Irish people should be made thoroughly and 
clearly to understand what is the policy of the Unionists, 
both in respect of pensions and of land purchase, if ever 
Home Rule should come about. It wouid be most unfair to 
leave them in a fool’s paradise in this respect. Unless 
they can be sure that the Unionists will never be in power 
after Home Rule is passed, they must remember that the 
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Irish pensions will not always be paid by England, and 
that there will be no more land purchase in Ireland 
through English credit. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY SITUATION. 
‘T is a commonplace of Parliamentary phraseology to 
describe a measure or a situation as unparalleled or 
unprecedented ; but surely even the most cautious critic 
would admit that the application of such words to the 
present Parliamentary situation is fully justified. The 
nearest example to the situation of to-day is the autumn 
session of 1893, but that session, or continuation of a 
session, was devoted solely to one measure which was 
not essentially controversial in character, namely, the late 
Sir Henry Fowler’s Local Government Bill. The Home 
Rule Bill had been disposed of before the autumn sitting 
began, and the whole purpose of prolonging the session 
was to enable the Liberal Party to get through a measure 
to which it attached importance, so as to be able to 
show that the session had not been entirely fruitless. The 
situation to-day is altogether different. The Home Rule 
Bill has not been disposed of. Only one clause has been 
passed through Committee, and the remaining clauses of 
this most controversial of all possible measures are to be 
forced through before Christmas arrives, while, in addition, 
before the House rises, it is to be asked to pass a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, a Bill for a widespread extension 
of the franchise, and probably also a Bill for enabling 
Socialist committees of trade unions to use the money of 
Liberal and Conservative trade unionists for political 
purposes. It is strictly accurate to say that never before 
in the history of Parliament has such an enormous mass 
of controversial legislation been placed simultaneously 
upon the Parliamentary programme—not, it will be noted, 
at the beginning of a session, but at a period of the year 
when the ordinary session is ended. 

If it had been the set purpose of the present Govern- 
ment to destroy Parliamentary institutions they could not 
have adopted a better method of procedure. For it is 
quite clear that if all these Bills are to be passed through 
the House as the Government proposes, members of Parlia- 
ment must be deprived of the essential right for which 
they exist, namely, the right of free criticism. Looking 
at the matter merely from the mechanical point of view, 
this is sufficiently obvious. Apart altogether from the 
complications created by the other three Bills, the Home 
Rule Bill alone is full of extremely difficult points, about 
which differences of opinion must exist quite independently 
of differences in party. For example, there are the financial 
clauses, which are highly complicated and unsatisfactory 
to everybody concerned. Our own view is that the 
unsatisfactory character of the finance of the Bill is 
one of the proofs of the impossibility of establishing 
a separate Parliament and Executive in Dublin. But 
it is notorious that the finance of the present Bill is 
unsatisfactory even to supporters of the principle of 
Home Rule. Obviously, therefore, ample time should 
be allowed for the discussion of the financial proposals 
of the Bill; indeed, if our method of government were 
regulated on principles of common sense this question of 
finance would be referred to a Select Committee of the 
House, representing all parties, with instructions to go 
into the matter fully and to report to the House as a whole. 
But under the rule of the present Cabinet we have long 
passed beyond the point where it is possible to argue 
on the assumption that legislation will be conducted on 
methods which imply even a lingering respect for the 
authority of the House of Commons. 

The conception of government which evidently prevails 
in the ruling circles of the Liberal Party is that two 
or three members of the Cabinet should privately 
negotiate with the people who are most politically 
influential, and with their aid knock together some 
sort of Bill, and then force it through Parliament by 
the deadweight of the party majority. This in itself 
implies that the Liberal Party, once the champions 
of Parliamentary institutions, have lost faith in the 
House of Commons. But the House of Commons, in 
spite of Liberal lack of faith, still retains a power of 
protecting and asserting itself under normal conditions of 
debate. As long as debate is free, members of Parliament 
can make their influence felt, and that influence, in nine 
cases out of ten, is wholesome, at any rate as a preventive of 
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ill-considered legislation. It is true that the party majority 
can always vote down hostile critics ; but if debate is free, 
those critics can often make their arguments felt to such 
an extent that the Government, out of sheer shame or to 
avoid prolonged debate, will give way on numerous points, 
The moment, however, that the guillotine has been estab- 
lished, all this power of healthy criticism vanishes. The 
passage of a Bill through the House then becomes a 
purely automatic process; members may criticise as much 
as they please; Ministers merely sit upon the Front Bench 
twiddling their thumbs, or retire to their rooms. They 
know perfectly well that, whatever is said, at 10.30 a certain 
batch of clauses will automatically be added to the Bill. 
Thus the whole life is taken out of the debate, the whole 
vitality of Parliament is destroyed. 

Yet if ever there was an occasion when freo scope 
ought to be given to Parliamentary discussion, it is at 
a time when the House of Commons is asked to assent 
to a measure for establishing a new Parliament in one 
portion of the United Kingdom and profoundly altering 
the constitution of the rest of the Kingdom. Nor can 
the plea of urgency be put forward in defence of present 
Liberal methods. The Home Rule question is not a new 
one. As early as 1886 it was established as a primary 
political issue; it was taken up again in 1892; and 
then, after the defeat of the Bill of 1893, it was put 
out of sight as far as possible by the Liberal Party; and 
in 1906 that party pledged itself not even to touch the 
question in the then ensuing Parliament. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that a measure which could be deliberately 
shelved in 1906 has become so urgent in 1912 that the 
right of free speech must be destroyed in the House of 
Commons in order that this Bill, and a number of other 
Bills, may be passed before a given date. The well- 
known truth is that these brutal methods of procedure 
are the necessary outcome of the Parliament Act. The 
professed purpose of that Act was to deprive the House 
of Lords of its permanent power of destroying Liberal 
legislation, while at the same time allowing a sufficient 
interval of time to secure due deliberation. The Bill 
has so worked out as to destroy the deliberation of 
the House of Commons even more completely than the 
veto of the House of Lords. For in order to override the 
Lords’ veto, the Commons must hurry through all their 
controversial measures within a limited period, and that 
obviously means that due deliberation is impossible. It is 
one of the tragic humours of the present situation that 
the Liberal Party, in aiming at the destruction of the 
House of Lords, has effectively destroyed the House of 
Commons. 

Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the Cabinet 
has now established so complete a tyranny that the only 
remaining safeguard for English liberties is to be found 
in the law courts ; and in this connexion we wish especially 
to call public attention to the very important case which 
Mr. Gibson Bowles has brought into the High Court, and 
which is set down for hearing in a few days’ time. Earlier 
in the year Mr. Bowles, with great public spirit, determined 
to challenge the modern practice of levying taxes upon the 
mere authority of a resolution in the House of Commons, 
passed in Committee of Ways and Means. To obtain a 
right of action in the High Court, he acquired a largo 
holding in Irish Land Stock, and then sued the Bank 
of England for deducting income-tax before the Finance 
Act of the year had been passed. The case came on in the 
summer, and at once Mr. Lloyd George took alarm. He 
attempted, with the apparent consent, we regret to say, of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain—though we trust that it was only 
apparent—to pass a Resolution in the House of Commons, 
with the object of averting the natural consequences of 
Mr. Gibson Bowles’s action. But on this occasion, 
happily, private members of the House asserted them- 
selves; Mr. Lloyd George had to beat a hasty retreat, and 
instead of proceeding with his Resolution, asked the Houre 
to give prompt attention to the Finance Bill. That was done, 
and the Bill has now become an Act. Thus Mr. Gibson 
Bowles has already, before his action has been heard, effected 
the very important purpose of compelling the Government to 
get the Finance Act considered and passed fairly early in 
the year, instead of holding it up as they did last year till 
nearly Christmas. That is an important point gained. But 
the case still remains to be heard, and it is probable that 
the Government, faced with the fact that the letter of the 
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law is obviously against them, will try to plead that the 
observance of the strict law would be a matter of public 
inconvenience. On that point we believe that Mr. Gibson 
Bowles is absolutely right and the Government wrong. 
The inconvenience which would result from giving, say, 
three months’ notice of any proposed change in taxation is 
insignificant in comparison with the inconvenience—to use 
a mild word—which does result from the present system. 
It is notorious that every March the trades which deal in 
taxable articles are in a fever of excitement, every trader 
dreading that some serious change may be made in his 
fortune by an alteration in the scale of taxation. The 
necessary result is wild speculation, heavy anticipations 
of revenue, and fairly widespread suggestions of the 
possibility of corruption. But this is a matter of such 
far-reaching importance that further discussion of it must 
be reserved for a future occasion. 





COUNTY GUIDES. 


NHE Times of Tuesday last published a paragraph, 
headed “ Territorial Guides. Proposed New Body,” 
to the following effect :— 


“The Army Council has decided to allow County Associations 
to raiso ‘Corps of Guides’ as part of the Technical Reserve, 
Yerritorial Force. Tho corps are to bea composed of men who 
poesess an intimate knowledge of localities and of local circum- 
stances, and the members are to be available for employment in 
war with troops operating in their neighbourhood. It is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Association whether a Corps of 
Guides shall be raised or not, and their organization will neces- 
sarily vary somewhat in different local circumstances, but where 
corps are raised the following conditions are to be fulfilled :— 

(a) A chief guide to be appointed by each County Association 
to raise and command the Corps of Guides in the county, who is 
to be responsible to the County Association. 

(b) District guides to be appointed at suitable centres in the 
county, whose functions are to gain a thoroughly detailed know- 
ledge of their district and arrange for co-operation with the 
district guides in adjoining districts whether within or without 
their own county. The district guides will appoint local guides to 
assist them in their work, and it has been suggested to the Army 
Council that one or more guides in each parish would be a suitable 
distribution. 

Local guides are to possess detailed knowledge of distances, 
roads, paths, bridges, fords, &c., as well as water supplies, black- 
smiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops. Military training is not essential, 
and guides will not be armed unless serving with armed forces. 
On mobilization, any distinguishing badge required by the Hague 
Convention will be supplied by the War Office. A register of 
guides is to be prepared and an undertaking to act as a guide, if 
required by the military authorities, is to be signed. No grant 
from Army funds is to be made, but County Associations are 
authorized to proceed forthwith with the formation of corps.” 


We need hardly say that we are delighted at this announce- 
ment, for we have always held that the County Associations 
should organize every possible military form of defence 
within their areas for the purposes of National safety. 
It is, however, hardly correct to speak of a “Proposed 
New Body.” For the past six months Surrey has possessed 
a Corps of Guides, and their organization was described 
at length in these columns on Saturday, the 27th of 
April. As, however, the action of the Army Council is 
likely to lead toa good deal of attention being given to 
the matter, we think it will be useful to reprint a series 
of extracts from our article describing the organization of 
the Surrey Guides :-— 


“The [Surrey] Association, rightly feeling that it was their duty 
to organize and develop every possible form of local defence within 
the county, determined to adopt the proposal. They appointed 
Colonel Watney (late the Colonel of the 4th Battalion of the 
Queen’s) as Chief Guide, and asked him to draw up a scheme for 
the organization of a corps of County Guides, 


Official countenance having thus been obtained, the Chief Guide 
proceeded with the organization of the county. Without going 
too much into detail we may say that his scheme, which is now 
being put into operation, is as follows: The Chief Guide divided 
the county into some eight divisions, paying due regard to topo- 
graphical considerations. He then appointed to each division a 
Divisional Guide, and instructed each Divisional Guide to sub- 
divide his division into four or five districts, and to choose for 
each a District Guide. The District Guides are men who know 
their district thoroughly, either because they are members of 
local hunts, or for other reasons are accustomed to traverse it not 
only by road, but by bridle-path or cross-country. Each District 
Guide is further instructed to appoint in his district some ten or 
twenty Local Guides, men who know every inch of the ground 
and would be able to guide troops across it by day or night—as, 
for examp!e, gamekeepers, farmers, or the men who are to be found 
in every county who, whether from love of science or sport, or 








from natural love and affection, have got to know the land field 
by field. 

It will be seen that this simple yet thoroughly efficient scheme 
when it is complete and put into practice, will give a body of some 
400 to 500 Guides who could be trusted to pass troops from one 
district to another, and always be ready to supply accurate local 
information. We can, perhaps, make the organization clearer by 
describing how the work has already been carried out in one 
division, i.e., Division No. 6. The boundaries of this division are 
on the north, the high road from Guildford to Leatherhead; on 
the south, the county boundary ; on the west, the main road from 
Guildford to Aldfold; and on the east the main road which runs 
from Leatherhead, through Dorking and Capel, to a point just 
above Kingsfold called Shiremark. This division comprises the 
stretch of Chalk Downs which runs between the Gap of Guildford 
and the Gap of Dorking, the big district of wooded sandhills 
termed the Hurt Wood, the sandhill range of Leith Hill and a 
Wealden area which includes Ockley, Cranleigh, and Bramley, 
The problem of dividing this district, which fell upon the Divisional 
Guide of the Sixth Division, was solved by dividing the Chalk 
Downs district into two by making the Hurt Wood into one district, 
Leith Hill into another, and by cutting the Wealden district also 
into two. To each of these six divisions a local resident with 
hunting experience, and therefore with cross-country knowlodge, 
has been appointed ; and these six District Guides are now engaged 
in the work of appointing some twelve or twenty Local Guides. 
To show the spirit in which the movement has been taken up wo 
may mention that the first Local Guide appointed is a retired 
Admiral, who happens to be possessed of minute knowledge of a 
piece of very difficult woodland country. Very wisely the District 
Guides of the Sixth Division aro taking their time in making 
their selections, for the essential thing is to have men who know 
not only the direction of every path, but also when and where a 
road is dry and sound and when and where it is bad and 
foundrous. 

Next we may note some of the instructions issued to the 
Divisional Guides by the Chief Guide as to the information which 
the District Guides are to acquire in regard to their districts, 
either through their own personal knowledge or through the eyes 
and ears of their Local Guides. In the matter of roads informa- 
tion will be required on the following points :— 

(a) Substance; width; cross-roads; awkward turnings. 

(b) Weight capacity of bridges. 

(c) Gradients. 

(2) Condition in wet and dry weather. 

But the Guides are by no means to confine themselves to roads, 
whether they be “hard roads” or lanes. They are also to acquaint 
themselves with the general condition of the country. For 
example, in regard to farms they are to inquire as to the following 
points :— 

(a) Owners. Landlord and tenant. 

(b) Stock ; horses, cattle, sheep ; corn, hay, &c. 

(c) Water supply. 

In regard to bridle paths, footpaths, and “lines of gates,” accurate 
information will be required, and also “ability to guide through 
the same by day or by night.” Similar information must be 
acquired in regard to woods, commons, and open spaces in each 
district. Further information will be wanted in regard to tho 
following points in connexion with towns and villages :— 

(a) Water supply. 

(b) Food supply. 

(c) Size of large buildings for billeting troops. 

Finally, the Chief Guide very properly insists that great care 
must be taken to train all Guides in regard to the work of inter- 
communication :— 

“The value of co-operation between the several districts in a 
division and the several divisions in a county and also between 
county and county cannot be too much insisted upon. Ali Ciuides 
should, as far as possible, make themselves acquainted with tho 
ground immediately beyond their own boundaries.” 

It has been considered, and, as we think, rightly, that no hard- 
and-fast legal obligation should be taken by the Guides, Accord- 
ingly they have only been asked to sign the following form :— 


— 


Division No. 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 


CORPS OF GUIDES. 








In the event of the employment of troops on active service in 
this country I am willing to act in the County of Surrey as a 
Guide to the Forces of His Majesty the King. 


MD custauheriineeunbenciplnis audeckesesvuneeen 7) 
SN ccirnsatinncnnmeiaedidaaenneninis oe 
GOT ONEON cescceccccececegsnccccesesestoceoes sone 
SE scandivndenicabsnnshinuiabiantapiigibidianinats 
pendbneresaceatanenienniasenl District Guide. District No.......0.0008 
pattie eeareomeuianinn seeseeee- Divisional Guide, Division No. ..scsseve 
Registered 
secsceconcecs ae binnmasunn Chief Guide. 


N.B.—This form must be signed by the Guide and counter- 
signed by the District and Divisional Guides and sent to the 
Chief Guide for registration. 


That this undertaking would be quite sufficient to bring each man 
to his duty we do not doubt. 
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Ultimately a simple and serviceable uniform—tunic and 
breeches of khaki—will, we presume, be prescribed, but the 
exact form has not yet been decided on. Guides’ work is com- 
bative work, and the men must not be exposed to the danger of 
being shot for want of uniform, for uniform, and uniform alone, 
will, we may be sure, be recognized as the “ distinguishing mark 
required by the Hague Convention. 

‘he benefits of the scheme may be, perhaps, best understood by 
taking an example of how the thing would work in practice. Let 
us assume a body of troops, horse, foot, and artillery, which for 
some reason wished to march through the Sixth Division just 
described. In that case the Chief Guide, acting under the orders 
of the officer commanding, would tell the Divisional Guide to 
warn his District Guides to have their Local Guides ready. As 
the troops marched over the North Downs, through the Hurt 
Wood, across Leith Hill, or along the intricate lanes of that part 
of the Weald which is in Surrey, every brigade, every regiment 
of cavalry, and every battery would be able to have two or three 
men told off to it, some mounted and some unmounted. As the 
troops left one district, and so, as it were, exhausted the local 
knowledge, the work would be taken up by a new set of men— 
the District Guides, of course, being responsible for these tran- 
sitions. In this way the officer commanding the troops would 
always have at his disposal men of local knowledge able not 
merely to guide his troops, but to say where water was to be 
found, or where, for example, at an emergency picks and shovels 
in sufficient quantity could be obtained for entrenching work. 
‘The people in the country districts who always have a supply of 
these are the builders and contractors. But their names are known 
only to local people, and, of course, are not to be discovered either 
on a map oreven in a county directory, and we doubt very much 
whether the War Office, which no doubt has all the forges and the 
wells marked, has filed these or similar particulars in regard to 
picks and shovels.” 

Before we leave the subject we must not fail to con- 
-gratulate Colonel Seely and the Army Council on having 
given recognition to a movement which will, we believe, 
prove of great importance, 








A FIJIAN THEOLOGIAN. 


genes appears in the current number of the Hibbert 

Journal a theological essay by a native Fijian. The 
writer did not dream that his work would see the light in a 
Western magazine. The translator, Mr. A. M. Hocart, in 
charge of the Government school at Lakemba, in Eastern 
Fiji, tells us that it fell into his hands by accident. He has 
given us a strange document, throwing a light upon the 
methods of thought of an alien race, and we are very grate- 
ful to him. The main thesis of the writer is easy to grasp, 
though there are obscurities of detail which must remain 
obscure, we imagine, even in the mind of the translator, 
and the author sometimes contradicts himself. The thoughts 
of Fijians are not altogether as our thoughts, that is evident. 

Our author is a nominal Christian, but in reality his 
theology is his own, invented by himself to include his 
ancestral traditions. Before all things he is a patriot, and his 
religious difficulties are due to the fact that his patriotic 
prayers remain unanswered. Yet he is convinced by his 
own experience that “Jehovah the God of Spirit listens to 
prayer,” “most rapid is the answer in matters pertaining 
to the Spirit,” but where the things of the flesh are 
concerned the answer is delayed or does not come at all. 
Day and night he prays that the Fijians may increase and 
multiply, and all his fellow Christians pray the same thing. 
It preoceupies them all day long. In the church, as in every 
other place, they pray: “ Lord, here is Fiji lying before the 
glory of Thy face; we, the inhabitants (the natives) are 
declining; oh! cause us to increase that we may become 
Meanwhile the population declines. The birth-rate 
becomes lower and lower. The children are still-born or die 
before they reach maturity. These things call for explanation. 
“Three full months (he writes) has my soul been tossed about 
asI pondered this great matter, and in those three months 
there were three nights when my pondering of this matter 
in my bed lasted even till day, and something then emerged 
in my mind, and these my reflexions touch upon religion and 
touch upon the law, and the things that my mind saw stand 
here written below.” 

This new theologian takes it for granted that the whole 
Bible, including the first chapter of Genesis, is literally true, 
but he considers it legitimate to doubt if it is the whole truth. 
For this view he has an analogical defence to hand. “It is 
written in the Bible that there were only two children of 
Adam, to wit Cain and Abel. But whence did the woman 
come who was Cain's wife?” Clearly there were more réles 


many.” 
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in the drama than are to be accounted for in the list of 
dramatis personae. If nothing is said about Cain’s wife, he 
argues, may not some other important creation also be passed 
over in silence? Here is an opening for the theological 
imagination. Our Fijian theologian suggests that, before the 
creation of Adam, Jehovah created a Prince of this World, 
to whom the God of Spirits gave over the bodies of 
men. He was “appointed to be leader of the world, that 
we might be subject to him, we men who live in the bodily 
life.” This Prince of the World is no Devil nor enemy of 
religion, he is simply an ordained deputy with whom His 
Creator will not interfere, because He has made as it were “a 
pact” with him. “It is not possible for Jehovah to go past him 
who is already appointed leader of the life in the flesh.” The 
upshot is obvious. Prayers must be addressed to the God of 
the Spirit or to the “ Leader of men,” according to the nature 
of the petition. 

Up to this point the writer's intellectual position is clear. 
But as he dwells upon the nature of this “ Prince of the 
World” he begins to confuse him with a Fijian deity or 
deities. He calls him a “ Vu God,” and the term appears to 
signify not only a subsidiary but a distinctively national god. 
He speaks as though there were many such spirits, and as 
though the Fijian native chiefs were their descendants. If 
we are to follow him at all, we have to remember that 
he regards Fiji and the Fijian Archipelago as the greatest 
country in the world, inhabited by the greatest race; 
whether such a “leader” or such “leaders” as God has 
appointed to guide Fiji exist in other countries he is not 
sure. When it suits his argument he takes it for granted 
that they do, but sometimes he speaks as though they 
certainly do not. Other countries, however, seem to be almost 
negligible in his mind. “ Blessed and strong is a land when 
there is a deputy of the Spirit God who gave him to 
be his deputy, to speak oracles through his medium.” The 
countries who know no god but the God of the Spirit 
are, he thinks, “ weak”—7.e., they cannot get supernatural 
help in material matters. “ How far we are removed from 
certain big countries!” he boasts. “How wretched they 
are and weak, whose medicines are constantly being im- 
ported and brought here in bottles! Not so Fiji. If a 
disease begins to pain, you simply go and pull up a kava 
plant for some medium of the Vu God; then he arises and 
prophesies and says: ‘So and so, go out, stretch out thy 
hand to the right; the first leaf thou touchest, go and 
strain it: the patient will thereby recover.’ ” 

All these things happen, he is convinced, in obedience to the 
God of Spirits, but he wants to make his co-religionists see 
that His power is by His own will made indirect. He has set 
an intermediary and a “custom” between himself and the 
material world. The Western men have gone too far in their 
innovations, he complains. Custom is a sacred thing and 
should not be lightly set aside. 

“Tt is right that the various races of mankind severally follow 
the several customs assigned to them by Jehovah. If a man or 
country sets aside the custom born with him from his mother’s 
womb to be his custom inasmuch as it is the custom given him 
by Jehovah, that man appears absurd and stupid in our sight. 
Why? For what reason but that he has set aside the custom 
horn with him in order to get himself foreign ways, ways which 
the Great God did not give him to be his custom. Well, how is 
Fiji? Do we abide by our customs which Jehovah gave us? Do 
we still follow our Vu Gods whom Jehovah gave to be our leaders 
or not? No, we have come to follow imported maxims, maxims 
let fall by the various destttute lands that keep entering into Fiji.” 
He quotes one maxim, “Other times have come; chiefs are 
no use; money alone is chief.” His chiefs and his gods are 
confused in his mind; they are both part of the “custom” which 
is so dear to him, whose violation is ruining his country. He 
thinks this even while he acknowledges that the innovators 
have brought great tidings—the knowledge of the eternal 
God. It is remarkable that while this Fijian believes himself 
to be a Christian no allusion to our Lord occurs in the pages 
of his essay. Yet he shows by his allusions to the Third 
Person of the Trinity that he is more or less familiar with 
Christian theology, and that he has been strongly moved, and 
has seen others strongly moved, by religious experiences which 
recall those described to us in the Book of Acts. 

The expedient invented by this Fijian thinker of crude 
thoughts does not commend itself to the Western mind. 
Nevertheless his difficulties are such as we have all felt, and 
go perhaps deeper than the historical difficulties about which 
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his betters have lately talked so much in the countries he 
despises, where men keep their medicines in bottles and 
have no oracles to consult. If we trace his mental distress to 
its origin we can but sympathize with it. His highest 
conception of God is so high as to be out of his own habitual 
reach. Of how many men and women is this true to-day? 
The natural craving of a man for a nearer relation to his 
Deity has led him to invent a mediator, some great one who 
may yet be supposed to have smaller interests, and who will 
stoop to the affairs of earth. This longing early modified 
Christianity, and of dogmatic Christianity it certainly lies near 
the root. The “Great High Priest” of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is a symbolic expression, giving voice to an emotion 
which lies deeper than all dogmatic reasoning, and can never 
be explained away. Again, his at first sight absurd devotion 
to custom has stood in the way of religious development 
since the world began. We have all, or all but a few of us, 
asense that the ceremonies of the past came out of a time 
when somehow the supernatural was less unnatural than it 
is now, when things prayed for more often bappened, and 
prayer was offered in greater hope. No generation has ever 
been conscious that it lives in an age of wonders; it has always 
a sense that such an age lies behind it. As we look into the 
recesses of his half-savage soul we see the same controversy 
going on between instinctive conviction and incontrovertible 
experience which goes on in minds a thousand years ahead of 
him in cultivation. He is certain that prayer is answered; he 
sees that very often it is not answered. How can his reli- 
gious instinct and his worldly experience be harmonized? In 
the New Testament this instinct receives direct unqualified 
expression, an expression which finds an echo in the human 
soul jn every hour of agony and is called in question by the 
human intellect in every hour of logical argumentation. The 
conclusions of logic and the convictions of the soul have never 
yet been harmonized by any philosopher, whether he live in 
Europe or Fiji. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES AND OXFORD. 
5 ye decision of the King to send the Prince of Wales to 

Oxford to live the life of an ordinary undergraduate 
is manifestly courageous, but we are certain that it is also 
extremely wise. The King has been able, as we have all 
been able, to study the methods and results of the education 
prescribed in the past for innumerable members of the reign- 
ing house. Many men would have made up their minds 
solely on such evidence as to what was best to be done in the 
extraordinarily difficult and delicate matter of the education 
of one who, under God, is destined to be the King of England. 
It would be easy to find the usual excuses of caution and 
eustom. But the King has most wisely allowed himself to 
be guided by his own experience, and no man can have a 
better guide than that, if only he has the good sense to see 
its meaning and apply its lesson. 

The King’s own education would probably have been 
different had it been foreseen that he would come to the 
throne. As it is, what he knows of life and of men he learned 
through a long period in that hard school in which favour is 
not countenanced. The King recognizes that he took no 
harm but derived only good from his career, and he has deter- 
mined that his son similarly shall not be rapt away from the 
common round of Oxford life, but shall be an undergraduate 
among undergraduates. The Prince goes up to Oxford as an 
ordinary freshman, that is to say, as a “commoner”; he will 
not wear a silk gown and goid tassel like his grandfather, King 
Edward VIL; be will sitat an undergraduate table in hall, will 
belong to the junior Common room, will go to lectures with 
others, and will submit himself to the discipline of the college. 
If he decides to row, let us hope that he will get into one of the 
Magdalen boats next term and enjoy the exhilaration of 
making a bump in the Torpids. All this is very different 
from the curriculum arranged for King Edward when he was 
ayoung man. He was at both Oxford and Cambridge, but he 
did not belong im any true or joyous sense to either. One 


may look back with deep respect to the careful and affectionate 
thought which Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort 
lavished on the education of their eldest son, and yet 
recognize without hesitation that the result was a mistake. 
The too strictly planned scheme of studies, the parental 
whoice of companions, the loneliness of the young prince— 
for a youth must be lonely when he is separated from 





youth, be his other companions ever so gracious and genial— 
all these things would have been enough to chill the heart and 
blight the humanity of many natures. One of King Edward’s 
greatest achievements was that his sagacity and bonhomie 
developed and delighted the world in spite of all dis. 
advantages. But the present Prince of Wales will be “an 
Oxford man,” and Mr. Gladstone said that he knew no 
higher compliment than to bestow that title. Such a phase 
of education for the Prince of Wales is, of course, an experi- 
ment, but it is an experiment that, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, is certain to succeed. It ought not to be at this 
stage even an experiment. We venture to predict that the 
wonder will be, a year hence, that any other way of going to 
Oxford should ever have been contemplated in modern times 
for an heir to the throne. 

There are only two respects in which the experiment could 
possibly fail. One is the choice of the subjects which the 
Oxford system places at the Prince’s disposal, and the other 
is what may be called the social bearing and conduct of 
Oxford men themselves in an unprecedented relation. As 
regards the choice of subjects, we ventured to express some 
thoughts some time ago. We said that in the education of a 
King the most fruitful subjects, apart from the attainment 
of perfect fluency in French and German, would be history, 
geography, and law. Lord Acton once remarked that in 
recommending a particular course of study his object was to 
open a window through which a man might look out upon the 
whole world of thought and knowledge. Cromwell advised 
his son to read Sir Walter Ralegh’s “ History” because it was 
a “ body of history,” not “fragments of story.” A reading of 
history, broad rather than particular, would always give a 
constitutional Sovereign what he most needs—confidence in 
dealing with his Ministers. Statesmen must have special 
knowledge of the periods from which they derive sanction 
for their proposals, but a King would be saved from 
great bewilderment of mind by the general knowledge that 
such and such expedients had been tried before with such 
and such results. He may even act as the adviser of his 
Ministers in reminding them of the simplest rules of common 
sense and the simplest teaching of experience, through the 
neglect of which, strange to say, Ministers who have been 
reputed most wise have sometimes been brought to disaster. 
Of course the Prince of Wales cannot be expected to learn a 
great deal of history in a year, but if the window is opened 
for his mind he will never cease to have an historic sense and 
to judge of great affairs in the light of that book of human 
progress which is always at hand for consultation. Similarly 
a king’s knowledge of law need not be an intricate under- 
standing of jurisprudence, but only such a survey as would 
lead him to the discovery that the law is not a musty con- 
fuser of counsel, but only the necessarily precise framework 
of a huge mass of common sense. No one who has a broad 
understanding of the law is ever terrorized by it. 

This may seem a dry and dusty road for the Prince of 
Wales to travel, but it is not so really, for the Prince will 
find that in the common life of Oxford the human tcuch will 
be added to everything. The hnumaneness of the life will be 
different in kind from that in a cruiser, but it will not be less 
intense. And here we reach the possibility of Oxford failing 
in the social conduct of an unprecedented relation. We feel 
as certain as we can be of anything that Oxford men will tell 
themselves by instinct that the thing to avoid is any fussiness 
or shyness in receiving the Prince of Wales as a fellow-member 
of the University. ‘The King is not merely trusting the 
Prince of Wales to use his opportunity in the best way, 
he is trusting the undergraduates to make it possible for 
that opportunity to be used. It will be a point of patriotism 
and honour to make the Prince feel that he is for the time 
being as other men are. The thought of the future position 
of the Prince will be held, as it were, in reserve at the back of 
the mind to guide conduct, but certainly not to make it 
singular. This is an impossible matter to explain, as are all 
the affairs of instinct, but if Oxford fails she will not be what 
we suppose her to be. To test the relation by purely external 
signs und proofs, the Prince ought to be able to watch a foot- 
ball match and walk down the High or go to the river without 
ever being made aware that he is an object of curiosity. 
Every sort of tendency to mob and stare at the Prince will be 
a betrayal of the scheme which the King bas planned. It 
may be truly said that all this does not lie in the hands of 
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undergraduates alone. There are also the-people of the town, 
and above all the visitors to Oxford. We can only say that if 
undergraduates do not know how to discourage what would be 
a discredit to Oxford, and would amount to a failure of a 
policy of national importance, we cannot think of any class 
that is likely to do so. 

Within the walls of Magdalen itself there will be the 
principal opportunity for avoiding that kind of perverted, or 
rather inverted, snobbishness which would make the Prince of 
Wales conscious of being in the college but not of it—which 
would cause him, we mean, to live in a desert apart, because 
every man was afraid of its being said of him that he was 
toadying to Royalty. This would be a particularly easy thing 
to say of any undergraduate, and, unless it were supported 
by very obvious evidence, would be a particularly unjust 
thing. It would be even more unjust to the Prince of 
Wales than to anyone else. He, more than any self- 
conscious undergraduate, would be the victim of such social 
intimidation. ‘The Prince of Wales will, no doubt, be 
free to choose his friends; no undergraduate ought to 
refuse to be chosen. The ordinary discipline of the college 
would be enough to prevent the Prince from running into 
undesirable courses as the result of his choice. To choose 
one’s friends is, in the process and the event, to learn to 
understand men, and that is an essential part of the communal 
life of Oxford and Cambridge, and in the education of a 
King it is indispensable. So far as such an experience may be 
guaranteed to the Prince by the President of Magdalen it will 
unquestionably be done. Dr. Warren is not only a scholar 
but a man who brings his learning into a humane relation 
with men and all the outside affairs of the world. He can 
convey to an undergraduate as well as anyone conceivably 
could the value and significance of the spirit of Oxford. We 
are certain that all will go well, and that in some future day 
the Prince of Wales, bard pursued by the exactions of cere- 
monial and State business, will be able to look back gratefully 
to an experience that ever reinvigorates the true son of Oxford 
by its very memory—the days in those gardens and groves 
which, as Wordsworth says, “overpower the soberness of 
reason.”” The Prince will be able to say that in Oxford, at all 
events, the lot fell unto him in a fair ground, that there he 
knew what it was to live. 

“O born in days when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modern life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims, 
Its heads o’ertaxed, its palsied hearts, was rife.” 





THE FASCINATION OF BEARS. 
PARAGRAPH headed “The Duchess of Connaught : 
Escupe from a Bear’s Hug” may have aroused curiosity 
in the readers of Tuesday’s papers. The “escape” turns out 
to have been avoidance of the playful embrace of a young 
black bear which is kept as a pet in the grounds of an hotel in 
Nelson, British Columbia, and which, after attempting sudden 
friendship with the Duchess of Connaught, seized the bulb of 
a camera held by another person present, who was trying to 
take a photograph of the Princess Patricia, and pressed it 
briskly with his teeth. The Duchess and Princess, we read, 
were delighted with the bear’s behaviour, and scarcely escaped 
from being presented with the animal on the spot. We cannot 
wonder. A bear which waives all ceremony upon a first 
introduction to a royal party and proceeds to take a photograph 
of a princess is clearly a plantigrade of remarkable tact and 
intelligence. 

What is the secret of the fascination of bears? What 
is it which separates bears from among the larger animals 
into a class by themselves? No other animal of the bear's 
size holds the bear's position. Why is he accepted, from the 
nursery onwards, without question, as a friend from the 
beginning ? The main reason, of course, is and must be that 
he actually is a friend. He has not associated himself in the 
mind of mankind with harm or danger. Folk-lore tells the 
truth about ail the animals, and there is nothing in the fairy 
tales to the discredit of bears. All the other animals are put 
in their proper places. The wolf is cruel and deceitful, and 
dresses up like an old woman to catch a child. The fox is 
cunning and a thief; the cat sits by the fire; the monkey 
uses the cat’s paw with an ingenuity as evil as his face. 
But there is nothing against the bear. To the bear 








belong all the valuable and respectable attributes of 
humanity. The bear is a good family man; we do not 
hear, indeed, of one bear, but of three, the father, the mother, 
and the child bear. The bear family lives as a family should, 
in a house with different sizes of chairs, beds, spoons, 
porridge-bowls. The bear as an individual has the principal 
virtues. He is large and expansive; he has a broad chest, 
and therefore a warm heart. He has the right tastes; he 
likes sweet things and sleep. He is furry, his long fur even 
shakes when he walks; he is fat, with a blundering and rolling 
gait wholly without guile; he is noisy and straightforward, so 
that everybody within hearing knows when he is eating, or 
walking about, or smashing things in search of food. Even 
when he is asleep he is good-humoured, and lies on his back 
with his paws in the air, humming a loud and contented hum. 
Besides being comfortable, he is also slightly ridiculous; his 
plump and lissom body and neck and legs get into absurd 
attitudes, while his nose, which is mobile and inquisitive, 
changes in appearance with engaging frequency, being from 
time to time long and noble and upon other occasions turned 
up. Such an animal, so plainly a friend, was designed from 
the beginning for human companionship. And a companion 
he has proved himself from the earliest times, so that he is 
established as firmly in Greek mythology as in American 
night nurseries. Etymologists, it is true, assert that there is 
a Sanskrit word rakh, which means “ shining,” and was applied 
by ancient and Eastern peoples to the largest of the con- 
stellations; they allege, in support of this bald theory, that 
the Greeks corrupted rakh into arktos, and so changed the 
Shining One into a Bear. But is that as probable as that the 
wisdom of the ancients, perceiving a noble shape in the skies 
above them, recognized and saluted a guardian and a friend? 
Human nature, the same the whole world over, has followed 
the wisdom of the Greeks. Englishmen from the first have 
welcomed and accepted bears as playfellows, with a certain 
unmannerliness, perbaps, when they set dogs to join in the 
game ; but even so, they gave the bear a garden of his own, and 
there were bears which made names for themselves and suffered 
the pleasures as well as the pains of popular favourites. 
Sackerson was a popular favourite, and only the women, like 
Anne Page, were afraid when they saw Sackerson loose ; bold 
fellows like Slender, on the contrary, “have seen Sackerson 
loose twenty times, and have taken him by the chain,” which 
they certainly could not have done had not Sackerson been 
confiding and benign. But Slender, of course, knew the way ; 
it was meat and drink to Slender to lead a bear, and in his 
manly strength and composure he was able to be tolerant of 
the weakness of others. “ Women, indeed, cannot abide ’em; 
they are very ill-fuvoured, rough things.” But women occupy 
to-day a position very different from that of Anne Page; it is 
hardly likely that to meet a bear loose would be any worse 
than to meet a policeman; policemen, indeed, have many of 
the virtues of bears. ‘The fact is that all of us, from the 
smallest in the dining-room to the boldest in Downing Street, 
are thoroughly familiar with and accustomed to bears; 
we make bears a byword in our lives; we construct proverbs 
about bears; we are as cross as bears with sore heads; we 
provide leaders for our sons who are bears; we contemplate 
the operations of bears upon the Stock Exchange. We buy 
and set upon our shelves and tables, as ornaments and inkpots, 
bears graved and be-chiselled by the bear-carvers of Brienz; 
we gaze by day at polar bears in Regent's Park, and by night 
at constellations of bears in the pole of the heavens; we carry 
sewn and stuffed counterfeits of bears on promenades by noon 
upon pavements, and at evening with the same bears, their 
plush a little rumpled, we retire to bed. Bears, in short, in 
all our history have done us no harm, and with bears we 
continue to share the rough and smooth of life as philosophers 
and friends. 

At least, that is the way with the bears of the Old World, 
not with all the bears of the New. It is the bears of the 
Old World who have gained their place in our mythologies 
and folk-stories, and it is their character which we trust 
and approve. There are Englishmen, it is true, as there are 
Germans and men of other countries, who suppose that the 
true use of bears is to provide moving or stationary marks 
for rifles; and such men, when they have succeeded in 
rolling over a family of bears with, say, four or five con- 
secutive bullets, no doubt hold that they have considerably 
distinguished themselves. Others differfrom them. But in 
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the New World the position is changed. In the New World 
there is a price on the bear's head. The black bear and the 
grizzly find man’s hand set against them. The American 
grizzly, whether or not he is a different animal from our 
own brown bear—a point on which naturalists are not agreed 
—has at all events gained a different character. He has been 
the attacker as wellas the attacked. He has been known to kill 
buffalo. He has been seen to throw himself on the ground and 
wave his paws in the air and go through quite absurd antics in 
order to gather round him an inquisitive circle of bisons, and 
having drawn the circle near enough, he has sprung up and torn 
out the throat of his chosen victim. That has been his savage 
way with buffalo, and he has been known to deal not very 
differently with cattle; though to be sure that is not his 
general character, it is merely the evil nature of a certain 
number of “bad” grizzlies. Beside and beyond all these 
dealings with cattle, he has been accused of attacking men. 
Many of the accusations have been proved to be false; some 
are certainly true, particularly those which begin with the 
death of a cub. He can be, in short, a fierce and terrible 
animal when he is roused, or when he chooses to be spirited 
enough to try to defend himself. But on the whole it 
is as true of the huge and powerful grizzly, as it 
certainly is true of the shy and harmless black bear, that 
he is afraid of man, that he wishes merely to be left 
in peace, and that whenever he can he retires and runs 
away from his enemy and destroyer. The fact is that 
he has learnt his lesson. In:the old days, when the 
Indian could only meet him with arrows and tomahawks, 
or when the fur-trader risked his life with a light or ill-made 
rifle, he had his chance, His pace and his strength were 
greater than his foe’s. But to-day it is a one-sided business. 
It is of little use to him to be able to leap or run or crush; he 
is no match for a repeating rifle. And he knows it. Dread 
of man, the irresistible and invincible, against whom all 
resistance is hopeless, has driven him further and further 
from his ancient haunts into swamps and wildernesses where 
his enemy does not care to follow. His numbers grow less 
every year, and, except for a protected colony in Yellowstone 
Park, he looks like sharing the fate of the bison. The black 
bear will go with him, and that either black bear or grizzly 
should be driven to go can only be regarded as a crime. There 
is one way to keep the two, and that is to abolish the bounty 
on the grizzly’s head, and even, perhaps, to add the black 
bear to the list of protected animals. But that seems an 
unlikely prospect, and the truth instead, at all events in the 
ease of the grizzly, appears to be that we are in measurable 
distance of the extinction of one more harmless and splendid 
animal. 
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THE SLATER CASE. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”"} 

Sirr,—Mr. Risk’s long letter upon this subject is full of 
inaccuracies. His idea of argument seems to be simply to 
make assertions of things which were never proved at the 
trial, and thus to form a post-factum justification of the verdict. 
His allegation that certain gamblers knew of the existence of 
Miss Gilchrist’s jewels was never even alluded to at the trial, 
and the police entirely failed to prove that Slater travelled to 
Liverpool with anything but a Liverpool ticket. As he had 
previously announced to several people where he was going, it 
seems highly improbable that he bought a London ticket in 
order to throw pursuit off his track. As to the assertion that 
Slater confessed, Iam entirely incredulous upon the subject. 
Slater’s words (reported in several forms) seem to me to bear 
the interpretation that if he were executed it would be the 
death of his mistress also. The so-called confession was 
entirely denied by Mr. Spiers, Slater's solicitor, who, not only 
in public but in the privacy of his own family, asserted his 
belief in the complete innocence of his client up to the day of 
his death. Slater also protested his innocence after reaching 
prison, which is surely incompatible with the idea that he had 
already made a confession of guilt. 

Mr. Risk’s logic and temper may be judged by the sentence, 
“Even if Slater were innocent, ... Peterhead” (meaning 
penal servitude) “is the proper place for him.” Of course, if 
that is so there is an end of the discussion. But some of us 
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still retain an old-fashioned prejudice in favour of a man being 
punished for the crime that he is tried for, and not for the 
morals of his private life.—I am, Sir, &., 
ARTHUR CONAN Doytr, 
Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex. 


(To rue Epiror or rue “Srecrator.’’] 
Srir,—The opinion of Mr. Robert Risk as to the proper 
method of administering the penal law seems to me so harsh 
and so extraordinarily noxious that his letter should not be 
passed over without protest, and before making that protest I 
should like to deal shortly with the points he urges in support 
of his belief that Slater was rightly convicted. 

(1) He asserts that Slater made a confession the moment 
he left the dock. If he did so, the fact is utterly irrelevant to 
the question whether he was properly or improperly convicted. 
There has not been, and could not have been, any legal proof 
that he did so,and as far as Iam concerned it would take 
more to convince me of it than the assertion of “two groups 
of detectives,” because I have read all the evidence given by 
detectives at the trial, and am satisfied that they founded on 
the perfectly irrelevant fact of Slater’s pawning a jewel which 
had never belonged to Miss Gilchrist a passionate assurance 
of his guilt which nothing would ever shake. Moreover, they 
were at that time committed to a practice of “ identification” 
of suspected persons which one of them admitted to be unfair, 
though Ido not think he realized how grossly and prepos- 
terously unfair it was. 

(2) Mr. Risk maintains that an inquiry conducted in private 
by the present Lord Chancellor, Lord Pentland, and Lord 
Guthrie was fully equivalent to the hearing of an appeal by 
a Court of Appeal. This is nonsense. Lord Haldane had 
never been a judge, and had no experience of criminal trials, 
as far as is known to the public. Lord Pentland, I believe, 
never belonged to the legal profession or had any legal 
training. Lord Guthrie was the judge who tried the case, 
The decision of three gentlemen in these circumstances is as 
different from the reasoned judgment of a duly constituted 
Court, which has heard public argument on both sides, as one 
thing can be from another. 

(3) Slater’s face is asserted to be one “ which it would be 
impossible to forget.” I do not believe any face with the 
normal number and arrangement of features merits this 
description. The photograph of him published in Mr. 
Roughead’s account of the trial, and said to have been pro- 
cured from a police-officer concerned in the case, looks as 
commonplace as possible. If Mr. Risk is nevertheless right 
in this point it is remarkable that Slater’s identification by 
the three principal witnesses was not far more prompt, con- 
fident, and consistent. 

(4) Slater consented to return to Scotland, it is said, only 
because “be had no funds to resist extradition.” This is con- 
trary to the fact. It was proved at the trial that he had over 
£100 when he left for America, And whatever his funds were 
when there, they enabled him to be represented in the extradi- 
tion proceedings by two lawyers, who vigorously cross-examined 
the witnesses, and were obviously capable of resisting the 
extradition order if they had been instructed to do so. 

Nos. (5) and (6) of Mr. Risk’s points are repetitions of parts of 
the obvious arguments for the prosecution, but his last point 
deserves attention. He says: “ Miss Gilchrist was known to 
a number of professional gamblers as a Jady who kept valuable 
jewels in her house. Slater was an associate of these men.” 
Not a word of evidence was given at the trial to support 
either of these allegations. I cannot tell what grounds Mr. 
Risk may have for making them, but they were not proved, or 
attempted to be proved, before the jury whose duty it was to 
devide on the evidence, and therefore they cannot be urged in 
justification of the verdict, or as any sort of answer to the 
contention that there ought in such cases to be an appeal. 

Mr. Risk’s statements of matters which were not before the 
jury, and misstatements of matters which were, leave the 
Slater case where he found it; but this subsequent expres- 
sion of opinion is of the last importance upon the general 
questions of criminal verdicts and criminal appeals. He urges 
that “even if Slater were innocent, ... Peterhead is the 
proper place for him.” And again, “Slater’s infamous 


character and career provide quite a sound reason for leaving 
him in penal servitude.” ; 
I do not think it possible to protest too strongly against this 
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abominable doctrine. It is the absolute negation of the most 
fundamental principle of criminal law in England, and in 
every other country that deserves to be called civilized. To 
pelieve it is to prefer arbitrary tyranny to law. If it were 
true, the best thing to do wonld be to hale into court, upon 
any formal charge that involved the severest penalty, every 
man of whose conduct the police disapproved, have him found 
guilty without the trouble of taking evidence, and sentence 
him to death or penal servitude on the ground that he was 
better out of the way. If it is true, the endeavour to do 
justice is a fatuous waste of time. I do not think that any 
more deplorable suggestion has ever been seriously made in 
the columns of the Spectator. 

It is just worth while to observe what sort of evidence 
satisfies Mr. Risk that it is right to keep one of his fellow- 
subjects in penal servitude for life. One witness for the 
defence, when questioned as to why he saw less of Slater at 
one time than previously, answered rather reluctantly that 
he had heard gossip to the effect that Slater lived upon the 
earnings of prostitution. Besides this the servant of the 
woman who lived with Slater in Glasgow said that her mistress, 
when living in London, apparently under Slater’s protection, 
“received visits from gentlemen.” These two answers, and 
nothing else whatever, are, for Mr. Risk, “ quite a sound reason 
for leaving him in penal servitude,” supposing that he did not 
commit the murder for which he was sent there.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HERBEKT STEPHEN. 

Savile Club. 

fIn regard to (2) it is only right to state that Mr. Risk was 
misrepresented by a printer's error, which he corrects below. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





(To rae Eprror or tus “ Srectator."’] 
Sir,—In my letter in last week’s issue there is a printer's 
error which you may consider worth correction. The judicial 
referees who assisted Lord Pentland in reviewing the case 
were given as “The Lord Chancellor (Lord Haldane) and 
Lord Guthrie.” What I wrote was “The Lord Chancellor, 
Mr. Haldane, and Lord Guthrie.” The case was reviewed in 
1909, and there were three referees—not two. I have to thank 
you for the courtesy of publication.—I am, Sir, &., 
Glasgow. Rosert K. Risk. 





(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecraror."’] 

Srr,—I had intended addressing you a short letter upon this 
subject last week, but I am glad I waited for this week’s issue of 
the Spectator with the extraordinary epistle from Mr. Robert 
K. Risk. With the latter gentleman I am inclined to agree 
that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s pamphlet is an excellent piece 
of special pleading and no more, and I am further inclined to 
agree that the verdict in the case was, or might be, justified 
on the evidence. But inasmuch as the matter at issue is some- 
thing more than the liberty of a single individual, I must 
protest against the extraordinary evidence adduced by 
Mr. Risk in support of his attack upon Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. 

(1) He says Slater made a confession immediately after 
leaving the dock. Suppose this to be true—though we all know 
what the sensational newspaper can do—still, what does it 
matter? Either Slater was properly convicted or he was not. 
His conviction was complete before he left the dock or made 
the alleged confession, and must stand or fall on its own merits, 
and if bad cannot be remedied by any post facto evidence. 

(2) Mr. Risk says Slater in fact had the benefit of a Court 
of Criminal Appeal, because his appeal was considered by 
Lord Haldane and Lord Gutbrie as well as by Lord Pentland. 
Does he suggest that these eminent lawyers sat armed with a 
power to quash the conviction? Taking Mr. Risk on his own 
point, they evidently were dissatisfied with the conviction, for 
they commuted the sentence ; they could do no more, and in 
theory should not have done as much as they did. The Crown 
only exercises a prerogative of mercy, and in reality says to the 
prisoner, “ You are guilty, but you may go free.” The Crown 
cannot reverse the verdict of a jury. In the Smethurst case a 
pardon was actually granted in a case much stronger than 
Slater's, but Smethurst was not “ unconvicted ” by the pardon, 
if I may use the term. His case is a matter of grave laughter 
to every writer of legal text-books. 

(3) Slater’s identification was remarkable and, I am iuclined 
to think, complete. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says not; Mr. 








Risk laughs him to scorn. I should like to hear Mr. Risk on 
the Beck case, although I agree he makes a sound point here. 

(4) There is nothing to be made either way out of Slater's 
“voluntary” return from America, for he fought as long as 
his counsel thought they could save him, and his “ offer” to 
return was only a tardy piece of tactics. 

(5) Mr. Risk says Slater bolted and travelled to Liverpool 
on a London ticket. Iam inclined to agree that he bolted; 
but a more wanton performance than the revival of this 
exploded theory that Slater travelled on a London ticket 
is hard to conceive. Did Mr. Risk bother to read the 
volume of the “ Famous Scottish Trials” to which he refers? 
Does he remember the cross-examination of the police 
witnesses on this point, and the appalling collapse they 
made? Even the cold print of the official report of the 
evidence cannot conceal the sorry figure they must have cut in 
the box. They had to admit that they knew there was a 
Liverpool portion on that London train; that Slater had had 
his luggage labelled for Liverpool; that they could not prove 
who had taken the two tickets for London on which they 
relied; and that two tickets for Liverpool were issued for the 
same train! Still they persisted in thinking that Slater had 
travelled to Liverpooi on London tickets. To my mind such 
admissions would vitiate all the police testimony—not to the 
extent of destruction, but a taint would attach to any evidence 
proffered by men who plainly had made up their minds they 
must catch Slater at any cost. 

(6) Mr. Risk’s sixth point—that Slater did not call his legal 
wife to prove she was persecuting him (his method of looking at 
it) is too laughable for words. I will pass the obvious answer 
and merely ask, “ How was he to know where she was?” 

(7) If Mr. Risk would refer your readers to any evidence to 
show that“ Miss Gilchrist was known to a number of pro- 
fessional gamblers as a lady who kept valuable jewels in her 
house. Slater was an associate of these men,” he will add 
some force to this point of his. Without sworn evidence to 
prove it I should prefer to neglect it, although it is probably 
correct in point of fact. 

The real point that clinched Slater's guilt, in my mind, was 
the evidence that he made a violent and hurried effort to 
obtain any money he could lay his hands on the very night of 
the murder. He rushed into a club asking, “ Have you any 
money? Give me whatever you have, and I will give you a 
cheque for it.” He failed, as he had apparently already failed 
next door, and he vanished. If he wanted this money to 
puy a gainbling debt there must have been at least one other 
person with whom he was playing that night to whom he owed 
a large sum of money. No such witness was called on his 
behalf. 

I will tell you how I read this in conjunction with the other 
matters. Slater murders Miss Gilchrist, makes a bolt for the 
underground railway, and reaches his own home from the oppo- 
site direction between sevenand eight. He thinks he has been 
discovered, and must fly at once. He has no money available, 
so he starts out to try and raise the wind. He fails and 
returns home, expecting every moment to find the hue and cry 
hot upon his track. Next day he realizes he has not been 
identified so far, and he prepares to fly in the cool and adroit 
manner which he planned beforehand, knowing that this 
is the only way to avoid suspicion. It may be he had planned 
the murder as a final coup to take place before his departure 
from Glasgow. It must have been a premeditated crime, and 
this would naturally suggest that a plausible story should be 
afoot in advance as to his intended departure. The one false 
step was the attempt to anticipate the flight. It may 
be that the opportunity of the murder occurred sooner 
than he had plotted; at any rate, he lost his nerve for 
a few minutes and hanged himself—or nearly did so. 
Two scandals are a blot upon the trial. The one is the manner 
in which the newspapers tried the case in advance; the other 
is the admission of evidence of Slater’s bad character—a 
thing impossible under English law, whether administered in 
England or in Ireland. The case is one of much doubt, and 
deserves the splendid assistance of the “Sherlock Holmes” we 
all esteem so highly; but I wish that Sir Arthur could have 
given his advocacy to many an unfortunate Irish prisoner 
hanged twenty or thirty years ago on evidence much less 
substantial than that which convicted Oscar Slater.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Maurice F, Heaty, 

Cork Club, Cork. 
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(To tue Epiror ov rue “ Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—I hesitate to affirm whether or not Slater should be set 
free. It is a serious thing to impugn the verdict of a jury who 
have heard the evidence and seen the witnesses. But a not 
inconsiderable professional experience of criminal trials some 
years ago convinced me of the extreme danger of relying on 
the evidence, which alone was offered in the Slater case, of the 
identification of a previously unknown person, and I would 
any time these fifteen years have confidently prophesied, 
what in fact took place in the Beck case, a serious miscarriage 
of justice. If one will reflect, as I used to try to make identi- 
fying witnesses and juries do, on his own experience, he will at 
once see the absolute absurdity of the facile identifications so 
often seen. During the days or weeks that elapse between 
the confrontation of the witness with the previously unknown 
man whom he tries to identify and the momentary vision of 
the criminal at the scene of the crime, the witness has been 
brought into contact with hundreds or thousands of human 
faces. In addition to the hundreds of faces seen every day in 
the streets, in trains or trams or other public places, there are 
the many with whom we are daily brought into actual though 
momentary contact, the people who serve us in shops, the 
booking clerks, porters, and ticket collectors on railways, 
tram conductors, cabdrivers, servants who answer doors. 
Now I will venture to say that not once in a thousand times 
should we, a few weeks or a few days after, as the result of a 
single contact, recognize any of the persons I have mentioned. 
If it were otherwise half the faces in the street would be 
familiar. We must all have had the rather humiliating 
experience of being obviously unrecognized after much greater 
opportunities than I have described. I will venture to say 
that, save in very exceptional circumstances, faces only 
become familiar and recognizable to us as a result either of 
a prolonged or of a repeated contact. The people whose faces 
we know are either those whom we have once met in business 
or social intercourse, or those, such as shopmen, railway 
porters, crossing sweepers, whom we may never have spoken 
to or whom we never see for more than a moment at a time, 
but whom we see constantly in places which we frequent.—I 
am, Sir, &., A Guiaseow SouiciTor. 





{To tux Eprror oF tue “ Sprectator.”’] 
S1r,—May I offer the following comments upon Mr. Risk’s 
jetter in this matter? (1) No sworn evidence has been given 
of the alleged confession. Detectives are imaginative persons 
when anxious to prove their case. In the Dickman case I 
was informed by a detective engaged in the case before the 
trial had begun that Dickman had confessed. No sworn 
testimony of any such confession was ever tendered, and 
Dickman died on the scaffold protesting his innocence. (2) 
This paragraph is a mere argument; but I am informed that 
the suggestion about Lord Haldane is incorrect. (3) Mr. 
Risk alleges that “ owing to his misshapen nose, Slater’s face 
was one which it would be impossible to forget.” Hardly a 
single witness who testified against Slater referred to this 
facial peculiarity. That is my conclusion from reading the 
evidence. (4) It is usual, in the case of a person charged with 
murder whose extradition is sought, for the country of refuge 
to see that the man is properly defended on the application 
for extradition. (5) This paragraph is mere argument based 
upon several imaginative premisses. (6) Slater’s explanation 
for his change of name may have been true or false. Many 
innocent persons lie when charged with offences they have 
never committed. This is a commonplace of psychology 
known to anyone who has had to study the records of 
criminal trials. (7) I pass by this most unworthy contention. 

The last passages of Mr. Risk’s letter are a curious revelation 
of his peculiar state of mind. He is a victim of prejudice, not 
an advocate of proof. He says, “ Even if Slater were innocent, 
Peterhead is the proper place for him.” This remarkable 
opinion he supports by a reference to Slater’s character made 
by Lord Guthrie. But part of the ground on which revision 
is asked for is that very statement. What evidence was there 
to justify Lord Guthrie using such terms? Mr. Risk does not 
specify the evidence, and I have not discovered it. 

Mr. Risk has put forward the view that a man who may be 
innocent of the crime of which he has been convicted 
should be kept in penal servitude because of his evil career. 
The injustice of this must be obvious on two principles: 
(4) A man should only suffer for the crimes which he has 








committed. (Bb) ‘The real criminal will escape punishment, 
Stinie Morrison is thought by many persons to be a victim of 
this kind of argument. This theory would encourage the 
police to fix crimes upon persons of bad character who might 
have had nothing whatever to do with them. It is an eyj] 
principle upon which juries are beginning to act with alarming 
frequency. Once persons addicted to cunning murder find 
that innocent people of suspicious character may be couvicted 
on this general principle, the statistics of murder will begin to 
rise to un enormous extent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. H. Norman. 

[The notion of keeping a man in prison, not because he is 
proved guilty of a specific crime, but because he is of evil 
character, is so preposterously wicked that we shall not argue 
about it.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





ULSTER AND THE LIBERALS. 
(To raz Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”’} 

S1r,—You ask what Liberals are going to do on account of 
the Orange demonstrations in Ulster. Happily the Prime 
Minister has given a satisfactory answer. Ireland is not to 
be betrayed, even though three well-known Liberal journalists 
have done their worst. In politics at present journalism has 
but little influence, as instance the situation in Edinburgh, or 
for that matter in London. We trust in God but shall keep 
our powder dry. We do not believe that a single drop of 
blood will be shed in North-East Ulster. We recall very 
similar bluff when the Irish Church Bill was under discus- 
sion. We would not destroy a single foolish Orange 
fanatic, because we believe that he will make a good 
citizen sooner or later of the newly constituted Irish 
State. But you, Sir, are living in a fool’s paradise in 
believing that England would be stirred deeply and anti- 
Liberally by the order to fire. Mr. Bonar Law even says that 
ministers will be lynched. Believe me, and I know, there is 
no interest whatever in Ireland just now in the English towns 
and counties. Even Conservative candidates have, sadly and 
regretfully, assured me of this, When andif the Government 
is defeated it will be over the Insurance Act, and because here 
they are not sufficiently Socialistic. If they had spent more 
of our money—yours and mine—you would have blamed them, 
but the great mass of the electors, the kind of elector who 
turns the scale in the contest, would have applauded. 

As for the real feeling of Ulster, we suffer in England from 
the presence of journalists who knew Ulster long years back, 
and, having come to live in London for a decade or more 
fancy that things have not moved since their childhood. We 
have among Liberal journalists, for example, that clever Mr, 
James Douglas, whose mischievous counsels have distracted 
the Daily News and Leader and the Star of late. Now I was 
talking the other day to a well-known artist from Ireland. He 
does not care to give his name. He tells me that he has 
revisited his home in Ulster every year for many years past. He 
is just back from a six weeks’ holiday. He assures me that the 
fighting proposals are all nonsensical and ludicrous. The 
drillers and the drilled are but children, and they assume a 
fight with the Imperial Government that is to take place 
“after office hours.” They dream not, being business men 
first and patriots afterwards, of the slightest disturbance of 
their trades. My friend assures me of a great change of opinion, 
over two hundred Presbyterian ministers being now strong 
Home Rulers. I venture to forecast—and I pride myself 
upon my political prescience—that in six years from now the 
Ulster faction, now so rebellious, will be dominating the 
Dublin Parliament on College Green. One last question. If 
Yorkshire urgently demanded Tariff Reform against the rest 
of England, and acted exactly as the Orangemen have done, 
would you give way to them ?—I am, Sir, &e., 


Knockmoroon, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


[Mr. Clement Shorter’s assertions of what he “knows,” or 
rather thinks he knows, are not convincing. Indeed, if we may 
say so without offence, they are, though doubtless thoroughly 
well meant, without value of any kind. He wants to believe 
certain things, and so he believes them. Of course we should 
not allow Yorkshire to set up a separate fiscal system. If, 
however, an attempt were made to force an unwilling 
Yorkshire out of our system, we should do all in our power 
to support her against such an act of oppression.— ED. 
Spectator. } 
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[To rue Enitor or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 

Sir,—Writing as an observer, und not as a partisan, I should 
advise your correspondent of October 5th to exhibit his faculty 
for merriment within the precincts of his Club in Piccadilly, 
rather than in the vicinity of Donegall Square. I am ac- 
quainted with both localities, and know which contains the 
more strenuous environment. I also know which would be the 
safer for any merry gentleman when unconventional persons 
are in deadly earnest.—I am, Sir, &c., 








An IrisH SOLDIER. 





[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.’ ] 
Srr,—Mr. de Montmorency’s laughter recalls the noble words 
in which Scott summed up the devotion of the clansmen— 
words which, mutatis mutandis, would be no inapt reply to 
the “crackling of thorns under a pot” :— 

“If the Saxon gentlemen are laughing because a poor man, 
such as me, thinks my life, or the life of six of my degree, is worth 
that of Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very right ; 
but if they laugh because they think I would not keep my word 
and come back to redeem him, I can tell them they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman, nor the honour of a gentleman.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., W. K. Gru. 


Eversley, Poole. 





(To Tue Evitror or tue “Srecrator.”"] 
Srr,—I have met naval and military men who happen to be 
born Ulstermen. They say that when the tug of civil war 
comes they will be found—not in clubs and jeering—but in 
the ranks of their countrymen. May I add that, to me, “ split 
sides” are suggestive of—bacon P—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScorTsMAN, 





CARLYLE ON HOME RULE. 
(To tue Eprtor or rue “Srecrator.’’} 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I think the enclosed 
letter would be of interest to your readers at the present time. 
The letter was written either to the Spectator or the Examiner 
in 1848. Itis quoted in Professor Tyndall’s article on Carlyle, 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review in January, 1890. 


“Consider whether, on any terms, England can have her house 
cut in two and a foreign nation lodged in her back parlour itself? 
Not in any measure conceivable by the liveliest imagination that 
will be candid! England’s heavy job of work, inexorably 
needful to be done, cannot go on at all unless her back 
parlour, too, belong to herself. With foreign controversies, 
Parliamentary eloquences, with American sympathizers, 
Parisian émeutiers, Ledru Rollins, and a world just now 
fallen into bottomless anarchy, parading incessantly through 
her back parlour, no nation can go on with any work... . Let 
Irish patriots seek some other remedy than repealing the Union ; 
ict all men cease to talk or speculate on that, since once for all it 
cannot be done. In no conceivable circumstances could or durst 
a British Minister propose to concede such a thing: the British 
Minister that proposed it would deserve to be impeached as a 
traitor to his high post, and to lose his worthless head. Nay, if, 
in the present cowardly humour of most Ministers and governing 
persons, and loud, insane babble of anarchic men, a traitorous 
Minister did consent to help himself over the evil hour by 
yielding to it and conceding its mad demand—even he, whether 
he saved his traitorous head or lost it, would have done nothing 
towards the repeal of the Union. While a British citizen is left, 
there is left a protestor against our country being occupied by 
foreigners, a repealer of the Repeal.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., M. 

[The extract quoted by our correspondent forms part of a 
four-column article which appeared in the Examiner for 
April 29, 1848, under the heading “ Repeal of the Union,” and 
is signed with the initial “ C.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





“ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION.” 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Sprecrator.”’} 
Sir,—A publicist who attempts an impartial elucidation of 
a problem of current politics has no right to complain if his 
facts and arguments are used to support conclusions from 
which personally he dissents. But he may perhaps claim the 
privilege of dissociating himself from inferences and conten- 
tions that happen to be the precise opposite of the views he 
has tried to enforce; and it is this privilege I ask your per- 
mission to exercise in regard to your review of my book, 
ps Aspects of the Irish Question,” in the Spectator of 
September 21st. You observe: “Altogether the book is full 
of encouragement for those who believe that if we can get 
rid of the present Bill, no other will be seriously demanded, 





and Ireland will work out her own salvation on sounder lines 
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than any that party politics can offer.” I quite recognize 
that there are passages in the volume which lend strength to 
this expectation, but you will, I hope, allow me to point out that 
it is one I do not share and have, indeed, expressly repudiated. 
For instance, after commenting on the many ways in which 
the decline of the old enthusiasm for Home Rule has made 
itself manifest, I go on to say:— 


“Too much, however, may easily be made of all this, and in my 
judgment, the Unionists attempt to make far too much of it. They 
cherish some fantastic idea that if only Ireland could be, as they 
put it, ‘let alone,’ if only the poets and the dreamers and the 
journalists and the politicians would cease from troubling, if only 
the influences that are making for peace and prosperity were 
allowed to produce their natural fruits without interference either 
from within or without, the country would outgrow its craze for 
autonomy and settle down into a contented part of the United 
Kingdom. I believe that idea, which amounts in effect toa demand 
that Parliament should be abolished and all Irish history forgotten, 
to be a complete delusion. . . . So long as Ireland sends any re- 
presentatives at all to the Imperial Parliament, four-fifths of them 
will be Nationalists demanding Home Rule; and so long as that is 
so the Irish Question will still be with us. Coercion and ‘resolute 
government’ as a means of altering the political disposition of 
the Irish people have proved total failures; the newer and more 
adroit method of smothering Nationalism with money-bags and 
doles and a surfeit of extravagant pourboires, is destined to a not 
less ignominious collapse. The desire to be masters in their own 
household, once implanted in a people, is not a thing that easily 
dies; in Ireland it is imperishable. It may wax at one time and 
wane at another, but it always persists, and no calculation is 
sound that is based on the possibility of either forcing or seducing 
the Irish people to abandon it.” 


The matter, of course, is one of far more than personal 
importance ; it concerns the whole form and spirit of Unionist 
policy in Ireland. The passage of the present Bill, in my 
judgment, will not by any means end the Irish question: but 
still less will its failure to pass; and it is one of the many 
anxieties which must afflict every dispassionate observer of 
the present course of Irish affairs that the Unionists should 
show so little consciousness of this fundamental truism.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Sypney Brooks. 

80 Addison Road, W. 





TOPSY-TURVYDOM. 
(To rux Epiror or tus “Srecraton.”’] 

Srzr,—The satire of “ Punch” was never better employed than 
in the last issue. Here is Belfast (Free Trade to the backbone) 
looking to the Tariff Reformers to save them from Home Rule, 
and the Nationalists (Tariff Reformers to a man) looking to the 
Free Trade party to give them Home Rule. With so many 
cross-currents in English politics how is any important question 
to be settled on its merits otherwise than by Referendum P— 
I am, Sir, &c., Puzzuep. 





THE MARCONI COMPANY—A DISCLAIMER. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—In a leading article in your issue of September 14th, 
which reaches me here, I find the following sentence :— 

“Sir Henry Norman pointed out in the House of Commons that 

an enormous rise in Marconi shares had occurred through tho 
publication by the Marconi Company of their version of their 
proposed contract with the Government.” 
There is no ground whatever for attributing such a statement 
tome. I have not at any time, in the House of Commons or 
elsewhere, publicly or privately, expressed any opinion touching 
in any way upon the shares of the Marconi Company.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Henry Norman. 

Chateau de la Garoupe, Antibes, France. 

[We regret that we should have attributed to Sir Henry 
Norman a statement that he did not make. What we should 
have said was that Sir Henry Norman was the cause of its 
being made clear in the House of Commons that an enormous 
rise in Marconi shares had occurred through the publication 
by the Marconi Company of their version of their proposed 
contract with the Government. On July 16th Sir Henry 
Norman put a question to the Postmaster-General, who 
answered that the Marconi Company's tender had been 
accepted on March 7th, though the contract had not 
yet been signed. Sir Henry Norman then further inquired 
—our facts are taken from the National Review for 
September, p. 31—how details could be given in a circular 
issued by the Marconi Company so long ago as March 
9th, and also in a speech made by Mr. Marconi himself 
in July? The rise in the Marconi shares, of course, 
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was the result of the publication by the Company of their 
version of their contract. We may add that we did not and 
do not wish to lay any stress on the Stock Exchange side of 
the Marconi proposal. We feel sure that the gossip about 
members of the Government in this respect is quite untrue, 
though we are also sure that Ministers will do well to show 
that they have everything to gain by courting inquiry. The 
purpose of our article was to prove that there was good 
reason for demanding an inquiry into the virtual monopoly 
granted to the Marconi Company for a long period.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE AND CHURCH 
DEFENCE. 
{To rae Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”"] 

Srr,— Yon seem in such complete accord with the Bishop of 
Carlisle in your issue of September 21st (p. 395) with reference 
to the admission of Nonconformists to the sacraments of the 
Church that, doubtless, you will be able to say whether all 
Nonconformists should be admitted, or only some, e.g., the 
Unitarians. And, if notall, why not? The point is important. 
—I am, Sir, &c., WiLLmMorE Hooper. 

Shadforth Rectory, Durham. 

{ We would admit all Christians who reverently and devoutly 
desired to be admitted and were not excluded as open and 
notorious evil-livers. The object should be to include, not to 
exclude. This was clearly the object of those who drew the 
Rubrics of the Communion Service, where no doctrinal 
inquisition is required or contemplated. We should certainly 
not exclude Unitarians. The question, however, is one of 
what the law is, not what we or our correspondent would like 
it to be. We shall return to the general question at a later 
date, but cannot for the present continue this correspon- 
dence.—Ep. Spectator. | 








ANGLICAN INTOLERANCE. 
(To rus Epiror or tuk “ Specraror.’’) 

Srr,— Your views of religious liberty are well illustrated by 
the young cuckoo, which by its breadth is enabled to eject all 
the other fledgings from the nest. We High Church clergy 
are by no means a majority; but if, by Parliament “ or other- 
wise,” liberty be secured for persons to enforce upon clergymen 
to communicate them when not “ready and desirous to be 
confirmed,” we High Churchmen, with other aids, are quite 
certain to blow up the Establishment ship.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Bicton Vicara e, Shrewsbury. F. 8. EDWARDs, 
g y 
Vicar of Bicton. 


{We are not afraid. The Non-Jurors, from their point of 
view with a better cause, failed entirely to blow up the 
Establishment, and for the very good reason that they could 
not get the laity to follow them. They found in fact by 
practical experiment that the Church is not the clergy. The 
extreme High Charchmen who threaten disruption if the 
national character of the Church is recognized by making 
it clear that Christian Nonconformists may take part in its 
communion, would if they made the attempt find no following 
among the English laity, who have a true understanding of 
and a true devotion to the National Church as by law 
established.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





SHORT WORDS AND LONG WORDS.’ 

(To tae Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.’’} 
§rr,—Althongh the controversy between the Monosyllabic 
and the Polysyllabic factions in your columns may appear 
to be becoming somewhat monotonous, I venture to send you 
the following examples bearing on the subject. What tragedy 
was ever more tersely expressed than that contained in the 
following utterance P— 

“Boy Gun 
Joy Fun 
Gun bust 
Boy dust.” 
Again, there used to be anegro melody relating, I think, to 
Uncle Ned, in which the following lines occur :— 
* And there grew no wool on the top of his head, 
On the place where the wool ought to grow.” 
This was parodied to imitate the diction of a leading news- 
paper of the time somehow as follows, but I do not vouch for 
verbal accuracy :— 
“ And there subsisted no capillary appendage on the summit of 
his cranium, on the region where the capillary appendage ought to 
subsist.” 








Sesquipedalia verba are generally held up to ridicule, but freq 
use is made of them by authors who write for effect, from 
Homer to Carlyle; indeed, they would appear essential to 
what is called word-painting, as instanced in the Greek poet’s 
sounding epithet applied to the waves of the sea, rodvpdAoleBo.o 
dardcons.—I am, Sir, &c., a 

{We cannot, to our regret, find space for further letters on 
this subject.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE POST IMPRESSIONISTS. 
(To tHe Eprror or Tue “Srecrator,’’} 
Srr,—Your critic in last week’s issue remarks that the Post 
Impressionist idea of expressing sensation in place of reality 
is not really a new principle, but only an old idea badly 
expressed. It seems to be doubtful whether a new principle 
in art can be discovered at all. The revolutionist merely 
selects some truth that has been partly neglected and 
exaggerates it at the expense of other traths. Thus the 
Impressionists startled the artistic world by their over-emphasis 
of atmospberic light, at the expense often of tone, colour, form, 
and composition. The truth was not new, but it gained 
importance by its isolation. The Pre-Raphaelites again 
expressed truth of detail at the cost of general effect.. Sooner 
or later, however, the protestant must rejoin the ranks of 
tradition, or his work will always remain maimed and incom. 
plete. His protest is never without its effect. The present 
Post Impressionist movement has yet to show what it will 
produce in the hands of the competent artists who are to 
come.—I am, Sir, &c., A. WarREN Dow. 
Mayfield, Shepherd's Hill, Highgate, N. 





THE EMPEROR FREDERICK THE SECOND. 
{To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecraror.”’) 

Sir,—In your interesting review of Mr. Lionel Allshorn’s 
book on the Emperor Frederick the Second (Speciator, 
October 5th) you say that in England the famous Emperor 
is known to most readers only from the pages of Bryce and 
Freeman. May I point out that there are accounts of this 
extraordinary man in Gibbon and Milman, and that he was 
made known more fully to English readers a good many years 
ago by Mr. T. L. Kington’s admirable “ History of Frederick 
the Second, Emperor of the Romans” (2 vols., Macmillan, 
1862). Mr. Allshorn in a footnote (p. 138) mentions Mr. 
Kington’s “ History” (which is now, I believe, out of print) 
as a detailed and dispassionate work to which he is much 
indebted, adding that it is based upon the collection of 
original authorities and documents formed by M. Huillard- 
Bréholles. It is a book which well deserves to be reprinted. — 
I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES LLEWELYN DAvIEs. 

14 Barton Street, Westminster, 8.W. 





A NATIONAL VALHALLA. 
[To tux Eprrox or tHe “Srectaror.”]} 
Srr,—A short time ago I read in the Spectator an appreciative 
notice of the late William Booth. Are we to take it that this 
and similar notices in other periodicals are a sufficient testi- 
monial to the devoted labours of this great Christian ? 
ed * Tov Oavdvros ws Taxeid Tis Bpotois xapis SiapSe?. 

Surely William Booth deserved at least a commemorative 
tablet in Westminster Abbey, if we are to be reminded there 
of the great men of our country. And yet, unless this pro- 
posal is taken up by the laity, it will not be accomplished. It 
was pitiful to read in some Church papers, at the time of 
William Booth’s death, a laboured recognition of his work for 
Christ, and then, at the end of the notice, a reminder of how 
he had offended against ecclesiastical etiquette and tradition! 

When one wanders through Westminster Abbey and thinks 
over the lives and actions of the men whose names are there 
commemorated, one cannot at the same time help thinking of 
other names which, though they surely deserved it, meet with 
no mention. I hope that it was through an oversight on my 
part that I failed to see the name of Florence Nightingale 
when I was there a short time ago. On the other hand, I saw 
recorded there the name of a man who devoted his life to petty 
party politics, even to the narrowing of his patriotism. I heard, 
too, a joke passing between two men while they surveyed his 
memorial and made some reference to Guy Fawkes! 

The Church of England would best meet the evil cry of 
Disestablishment by showing a spirit more national in its 
interests, less narrow in its limitations. Cannot a few 
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Churchmen be found to propose that the allotment of 
memorials in Westminster Abbey be placed in the hands of 
a carefully chosen committee ? It would be futile to raise 
this proposition in Convocation, which, with its overwhelming 
majority of dignitaries, would be quick to resent any sug- 
gested infringement of the “rights” (in Christ’s church !) of 
a high ecclesiastical functionary. It would be fatal to make 
it a party question in Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GLENN DALRYMPLE. 

Ilam Vicarage, Ashbourne. 

[We hold that the inestimable honour of burial or a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey should be bestowed on the widest 
national grounds, and that the question of Churchmanship or 
Nonconformity should not be considered. But it is on these 
wide and comprehensive lines that, in our opinion, the Dean 
and Chapter act. They act, that is, with a full sense that 
they are trustees for the nation as a whole, and give their 
decisions accordingly. We cannot imagine a committee which 
would be better qualified or likely to give better decisions or 
make fewer mistakes than they do.—Ep. Spectator.) 





QUAINT NORMAN SURNAMES. 
(To rae Epitor or tae “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Is not Croque-vielle probably “a poor player on the 
vielle or hurdy-gurdy”? Littré gives Croque-note: “ musicien 
pauvre ou pauvre musicien.” Of the other names mentioned, 
only Dieudonné and Lenormand seem to have crossed the 


Channel—as Dudeney and Norman.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. BR. P. 





A CHURCH-GOING DOG. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”"] 
Sr1r,—Some little amusement and doubt has been caused by 
an anecdote which lately appeared in a local paper telling of 
the sagacity of a certain dog who was a regular worshipper 
atchurch. One day a longer sermon than usual was preached 
and the dog left his mat in the porch and went up to the 
churchwarden who collected the alms and scratched at his leg 
as if to remind him that it was time for his part of the per- 
formance to take place. The following similar instance 
occurred with my own fox terrier Dandy at family prayers. 
At first be behaved perfectly, lying curled up on the 
cushion of the window seat and only getting up when he 
saw us moving. But one morning all was changed. Prayers: 
as usual, ended with the Jord’s Prayer, but my mother 
remembering that it was St. Andrew’s Day, started 
hastily a rather long prayer for missions. Up got Dandy, 
yawned and stretched himself fore and aft, jumped down 
from the window seat, and sat, head on one side, for a second, 
and then sang a high loud song of impatience. Seeing all his 
friends still unresponsive, in unusual attitudes, he made a 
hurried inspection of us all, hopped on to the back of one, 
gave a lightning lick to the half-hidden cheek of another, and 
then, hearing the voice of prayer going on undaunted, he made 
a dart at my mother, jumped up into her face, upset her 
glasses, knocked down the Prayer-book, reducing us all to 
speechless laughter with his triumphant barking. He evidently 
knew that his meal was due directly we bad finished murmur- 
ing all together on our knees, and that it was time we all were 
reminded of it.—I am, Sir, &c., CHRISTIAN MACKIE. 
Compton Greenfields. 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN THE EAST. 
[To rue Epitor or tue “ Srecrator.”} 


Sir,— Will you allow me to draw attention to a Conference on the 
Christian Education of Women in the East which was held at 
Oxford early in September last? The members were some 
hundred and fifty University women engaged in teaching, and the 
speakers included the President of the Association of Head- 
Mistresses, the Principal of St. Mary’s College, Lancaster Gate, 
the Head-Master of Repton, and other educational leaders. Work 
in the East was represented by Mr. Arthur Mayhew, of the Indian 
Educational Service, and Miss Garrett, Inspectress of Schools in 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, as well as by men and women who 
have had long experience in the service of missionary societies. 
All the speakers alike insisted upon the urgency of the appeal 
which is made to the West by the needs of Eastern women and 
girls as they emerge from the seclusion of centuries into the 
freedom brought to them by Western civilization. The character 
of the education which they receive at this crisis is of supreme 
importance in determining the future, not only of Eastern nations, 
but of ourselyes. Women are taking a conspicuous place in the 
new national movements, and the social problems which confront 





Eastern reformers are closely bound up with those which lex: 
us here at home. ‘Shall education give to the women of the ast 
the ability to secure the material benefits of Western civilization, 
and leave them with nothing to take the place of the ideals and 
the restraints of the older faiths which are unable to stand before 
Western science? Or shall it offer to them a spiritual ideal high 
enough to satisfy their religious cravings, a moral power by which: 
to cope with the bewildering difficulties of their conditions and a. 
discipline which shall teach them that true freedom means not. 
licence but voluntary service ? 

In view of the importance of the subject a Provisional Com- 
mittee has been appointed to act as a body of reference, the 
members being Miss Douglas, Head-mistress of the Godolphin 
School, Salisbury; Miss Gray, Head-mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, Hammersmith; Miss Richardson, of Westfield College, 
Hampstead; Miss Wood, Principal of the Cambridge Training 
College; and Miss Woodall, Head-mistress of Milton Mount 
College, Gravesend. Miss de Sélincourt, Principal of the Lady 
Muir Memorial Training School, Allahabad, is Honorary Secretary 
to the Committee, and any suggestions or questions may be sent 
to her at 26 Belsize Grove, London, N.W. A report of the Con- 
ference has been prepared at the request of the members, and its 
publication has been kindly undertaken by the Student Christian 
Movement, The price will be 2s. net.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Carouine A, J. Skeet, D.Lit. 

Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





DOG-DAYS. 


Timotuy, Timothy, where have you been 
“ Over the sloping meadows green ; 

The river called, but I could not stay, 
Into the copse I ran away.” 


Timothy, Timothy, what did you see? 
“ A bunny scampering round a tree, 

A squirrel saying such wicked words, 
And ever so many different birds.” 


Timothy, Timothy, what did you smell P 
“That is a secret I cannot tell; 

I followed the ground, I followed the air, 
And there were messages everywhere.” 


Timothy, Timothy, what did you hear? 
“T heard you calling, mistress dear; 

But there were calls of another kind 
Irresistible to my mind.” 


Timothy, Timothy, why did you goP 
“T couldn't help it, I love it so.— 

Hunting things that flutter and run 
Is such eternally perfect fun.” 


Timothy, Timothy, what must I do? 
“Oh! don’t be cross, for that isn’t you, 

And I'm so hungry and tired and sore,— 
Feed me and love me as before!” 

DoroTHea SuMNER.. 


BOOKS. 


MARK TWAIN.* 
Humour is not by any means necessarily a gift of tempera- 
ment. Some twisting and refraction of thoughts as they pass 
onwards to utterance may be the effect of a minute physical 
accident, and not, as is often supposed, the proof of constitu- 
tional gaiety and happiness. It is a commonplace of observa- 
tion that the cap and bells sometimes disguise a heavy heart, 
yet the fact would not be so often thought worth mentioning 
were it not felt secretly to be a paradox. One cannot conceive 
of Mark Twain having made any one of his famous witticisms 
without at least a keen temporary enjoyment; as the droll 
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inversion, obliquity, or exaggeration flashed through his brain 
his heart must have leaped up in joyous recognition of 
the goodness of the sally. But the happiness, like the 
wit, was a flash; the mind fell back into a settled state which 
knew no higher average of happiness than other men know, 
and probably a good deal less. For Mark Twain's life was a 
succession of sorrows—the death of his youngest brother in 
a terrible explosion in a Mississippi steamship, the death of 
his children, the crushing financial ruin which overtook 
him when his gift of imagination had fatally misled him 
as to the prospects of a type-setting invention. His 
marriage, indeed, brought him pure joy; the sweetness of 
his wife would be clear enough if we had only the picture in 
this book to guide us. “If there is an individual creature 
on all this: footstool,” he wrote, “ who is more thoroughly, 
uniformly, and unceasingly happy than I am, I defy the world 
to produce and prove him. In my opinion he don’t exist.” 
But throughout his letters and private sayings the sadness 
and pessimism prevail. He says that any man who is not a 
pessimist is a fool; he wishes a friend a merry Christmas, and 
hopes that he may have one himself before he dies; he often 
expresses his envy of the dead. 

Verbal cynicism and bitterness became common in his 
mouth in relation to Providence. We say “verbal” because 
it is pretty plain that fundamentally he was as convinced as 
any man ever was of what Stevenson called “the ultimate 
decency of things.” And, of course, he invariably said more 
than he meant. Once his wife repeated the whole of some 
«cascade of blasphemous words which she bad overheard 
him use, in order that he might judge when it came out 
of her pure mouth what it sounded like. - His occasional 
failures in tact and taste in public were all the defects 
of his mighty virtue of drollery by’ means of overstate- 
ment. A Yankee at the Cowrt of King Arthur, if it 
does not offend—and it, certainly does not offend us—makes 
one at the first reading pretty often apprehensive. The 
positive examples of offence given in Mr. Paine’s biography, 
which has the merit of reasonable candour, are remarkable. 
‘They show what a dangerous weapon exaggeration is to play 
with, even in the bands of a great-liearted man. There was, 
for example, in very early days Mark Twain’s merciless satire 
on the newspaper contributions of Colonel Sellers —the 
original inventor and owner of the pseudonym “ Mark Twain.” 
Poor Sellers never got over the ridicule of his childish pom- 
posities, and Mark Twain, for his part, never forgave himself 
for having wounded a good man. It was partly as a compli- 
ment to his victim (partly, may we suppose, in order that he 
might wear the hair shirt always ?) that Samuel Clemens 
adopted the pseudonym himself. Let us add that the name 
was also of good omen, and no doubt appealed to the residuum 
of superstition that always overcame the rationalizing 
tendencies of Clemens’s mind. The cry “Mark Twain!” from 
the man heaving the lead in a Mississippi steamer was a 
grateful assurance of safety in ample depth of water. Another 
example of offence was Mark Twain's speech in honour of 
Whittier. It was to be a gorgeous effort. Three disreputable 
‘tramps were represented as imposing themselves on a lonely 
miner as Longfellow, Emerson, and Holmes, but the imposture 
«vas not to be revealed as imposture till the hilarious eulmination. 
Unhappily, aterrible and frosty gloom settled upon the audience, 
while, fronithe nature of the case, it was still not apparent that 
the representation of the three revered men of letters (all of 
whom were present at the Whittier banquet) as reciting their 
own verses to an accompaniment of cards-and drink and 
unsavoury conduct was a huge joke. Mark Twain saw at 
once that he had miscalculated the draft he would be able to 
make on the confidence of his audience till the revelation came 
at the end ; but it was impossible to stop or alter an elaborately 
designed piece of fun; he had to go through the fiasco to the 
bitter end. And for long afterwards, like the true man he 
was, he repented with every bit of the humility and frankness 
which distinguished him. Such incidents as these are 
astonishingly interesting as an illustration in keen personal 
terms of what we all recognize in Mark Twain’s work—the 
exaggeration which overweights many of the simplest passages 
is out of place, kills illusion, and only saps the strength of the 
train theme of exaggeration, which is always sublime in its 
setting and management. 

Mark Twain was brought up among slave-owners, who truly 
believed that the conduct of the “institution” was a trust 








committed to them by God. His mother would have thought 
it a blasphemy to dispute this point of view. She had heard 
no other among decent people. The life of boyish brigandage 
and escapade which we all know in the immortal pages of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn was the boy’s own life, 
Delicate though he was, he was always the leader of the band, 
Errant journalism and prospecting as a miner preceded 
his serious professional work as a Mississippi pilot. The 
Mississippi laid a spell upon him. He said that the work 
which in his whole life had given him most satisfaction was 
that of a pilot.. There are some readers who value the 
wonderful Mississippi books above all the others, but that 
may be only owing to a predilection which resembles Mark 
Twain’sown, Mark Twain was in the last steamer which was 
allowed to pass up the river at the opening of the Civil War, 
and after the war the Mississippi traffic was never resumed in 
the old way. The railways took up the tale. Mark Twain hag 
given a fascinating account of the “supreme science” of 
pilotage on the Mississippi. He describes a conversation 
between himself, when he was a novice, and his instructor :-— 

“*Do you mean‘to say that I’ve got to know all the million 
trifling variations of shape in the banks of this interminable river 
as well as I know the shape of the front hall at home?’ ‘On my 
honor, you've got to know them better than any man ever did 
know the shapes of the halls in his own house.’ ‘I wish I was 
dead!’ ‘Now, I don’t want to discourage you, but—’ ‘ Well, 
pile it on me; I might as weil have it now as another time.’ 
‘You see, this has got to be learned; there isn’t any getting 
around it. A clear starlight night throws such heavy shadows 
that, if you didn’t know the shape of a shore perfectly, you would 
claw away from every bunch of timber, because you would take 
the black shadow of it for a solid cape; and, you see, you would 
be getting scared to death every fifteen minutes by the watch. 
You would be fifty yards from shore all the time when you ought 
to be within fifty feet of it. You can’t see a snag in one of those 
shadows, but you know exactly where it is, and the shape of the 
river tells you when you are coming to it. Then there’s-your 
pitch-dark night; the river is a very different shape on a pitch- 
dark night from what it is ona starlight night. All shores seem 
to be straight lines, then, and mighty dim ones, too; and you'd 
run them for straight lines, only you know better. You boldly 
drive your boat right into what seems to be a solid, straight wall 
(you know very well that in reality there is a curve there), and 
that wall falls back and makes way for you. Then there’s your 
gray mist. You take a night when there’s one of these grisly, 
drizzly, gray mists, and then there isn’t any particular shape toa 
shore. A gray mist would tangle the head of the oldest man that 
ever lived. Well, then, different kinds of moonlight change the 
shape of the river in different ways. Yousee—’ ‘Oh, don’t say 
any more, please! Have I got to learn the shape of the river 
according to all these five hundred thousand different ways? If 
I tried to carry all that cargo in my head it would make me 
stoop-shouldered.’ ‘No! you only learn the shape-of the river; 
and you learn it with such absolute certainty that you can always 
steer by the shape that’s in your head, and never mind the one 
that's before your eyes.’” 

The reader will turn with interest to the pages which tell of 
Mark Twain’s tastes in reading. He was always independent 
in his judgments. He did not hesitate to express his dislike 
of Meredith’s writings. He found Jane Austen “ artificial.” 
He loved history and biography. He detested novels. He read 
few books, but read them over and over again. Curious that a 
man marked above all things by audacity should have made it 
a habit to lean on someone for help and sympathy. His chief 
adviser was Mr. W. D. Howells. Mark Twain thought that 
the best of his own books was Joan of Arc. The Maid’s image 
had dwelt in his heart as a beautiful figure ever since when in 
boyhood he had caught a stray printed page which fluttered 
along the street on a breeze, and had read thereon the story of 
her martyrdom. We may take it as a proof that tact did not 
fail him in his “personal reminiscences” of the Maid that 
Andrew Lang, exacting champion, adored the book. 

These three long volumes might well have been cut down 
to two. The author, who made Mark Twain’s acquaintance 
late in life, and was entrusted with all the biographical 
materials, has been misled by the intimate relations he enjoyed 
with his subject into writing a large part of his third volume 
on a different scale from the others. The biographer becomes 
the “interviewer.” The mass of anecdote, reminiscence, and 
material for judgment, however, in the three volumes is of 
extraordinary interest. The book is large, but it is not written 
in a large manner. No matter: no English reader should 
miss the opportunity provided by these volumes of conversing 
with the flashing, generous, blasphemous, dejected, buoyant, 
and humorous genius that was Mark ‘Twain, The final 
critical estimate may wait for another hand and another 


time. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC,* 


Mr. Fox has one excellent book to his credit and a great deal 
of valuable journalism, and his study of the Pacific question 
will be welcomed as the work of a man who has something to 
say and knows how to say it well. He writesasan Australian 
to whom the Pacific is the ocean of the future, the cock-pit 
of coming international rivalries in trade and war. He 
thinks that the numerical balance of the British race will 
shift one day from the Atlantic to the Pacific—a patriotic 
Australian opinion on which we have no desire to argue. 
But one thing is clear. It will be the arena to decide 
the supremacy of the world, for it contains the only incal- 
culable factors. Whoever controls the Pacific, its people, 
armies, and trade, will control mankind. Is it to be the White 
Race or the Yellow Race, and if the White Race, which branch 
of it? That is the kind of question to be asked, and the 
answer is obviously in the direction of prophecy. Mr. Fox 
attempts no such dogmatic speculations as are to be found, for 
example, in Mr. Homer Lea’s recent book. He is content to 
examine the present factors in the situation, and to forecast 
their developments modestly, basing his arguments always on 
forces which he sees already at work. Hence the book 
reaches no sensational conclusion. It is a guide to inquiry 
rather than a thesis. Its characteristic notes are common- 
sense, sobriety of judgment, and scrupulous fairness. Some- 
times we disagree with Mr. Fox. We think, for example, that 
he is inclined to underestimate the possibilities of Latin 
America, and that his view of the suitability for white 
settlement of the Northern Territory of Australia is not borne 
out by the most recent evidence. But he is a safe guide, 
because he reasons and does not pontificate. And the book, 
as we have already said, is admirably written. 

The inquiry, so far as present conditions go, can be limited 
to four Powers—Japan, Russia, the United States, and the 
British Empire. If we could accept present conditions as 
permanent, the Pacific. Ocean would be Japan’s home-waters. 
Holding her rugged islands with a veteran army and navy, so 
established on the mainland of Asia as to be able to make a 
flank movement on China, she is the one “ Power in being of 
the Pacific littoral.” But for various reasons Mr. Fox cannot 
accept present conditions as final. He thinks that Japan’s 
powers in war have been overstated. She showed no inspired 
genius in the struggle with Russia, and won chiefly owing 
to the inferiority of her enemy. She has no solid basis 
for industrial progress, her only assets being a supply of 
poorish coal and a great quantity of (at present) cheap labour. 
Further, he is not very enthusiastic about the Japanese 
character. Referring to the proposal, which was seriously 
put forward at one time by her statesmen, that Japan should 
change her religion on business grounds, he questions whether 
“a nation that takes such a curious view of life is capable of 
a real and lasting greatness, however wonderful may be its 
feats of imitation.” We may doubt the justice of this criticism, 
but there can be little doubt that in a struggle for hegemony 
Japan’s economic weakness would seriously handicap her, 
while the chance of exploiting China in her interest seems now 
bretty remote. Mr. Fox is probably right when he says that 
Japan cannot reasonably expect to win in a struggle for the 
‘nastery of the Pacific, while the steps she has already taken 
on the road to greatness will compel her to enter the contest. 
The future of Russia on the Pacific is an obscure question. 
The result of the war with Japan cannot, of course, be taken 
as the measure of her strength. A second Japanese war 
would probably have a very different result. But for the 
present her gaze is turned away from the Far East to the 
Middle East. About the United States there is no manner of 
doubt. She holds the Philippines, she is fortifying Honolulu 
to make it a naval base, she is finishing and fortifying the 
Panama Canal. She is massing enormous naval and military 
forces on the Pacific, and her desire is to make it an American 
lake. Let there be no mistake about her overseas ambitions ; 
the old stay-at-home republicanism is now little more than 
% pious tribute of respect to her past history. As Mr. 
Fox says, dryly: “There is no ground at all either for 
wonder or for complaint in the fact that Imperialism has 
been born to vigorous life in the United States, where the 
people of ‘God's own country’ are firm in these two articles 
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of faith: that any interference in the affairs of the United 
States is unjust, unnecessary, tyrannical, and impious; that any 
United States interference with another nation is a necessary 
and salutary effort on behalf of civilization.” After all, it 
was our own point of view in the days when we were winning 
our Empire. The British position im the Pacific is curious. 
We are in a sense the “man in possession,” and we desire only 
the maintenance of the present state of things. What are 
our assets? Wehold Australia and New Zealand with small 
garrisons; we have in India a powerful base; we have a line of 
strategic stations like Hong Kong and Singapore; and we 
hold, though with as yet a scanty garrison, a large part of the 
North-West Coast of America. Our future, then, obviously 
depends upon the development of Canada and Australasia, for 
in India ours is a task of maintenance, not creation. Mr. Fox 
deals at length and in a spirit of great hopefulness with his 
own country. He is a convinced defender of the “ White 
Australia” policy. 

“ Without that policy, without an instinctive revolt on the part 

of the Australian colonists against any intrusion of coloured 
races, Australia would be to-day an Asiatic colony, still nominally 
held, perhaps, by a small band of White suzerains, but ripe to fall 
at any moment into the hands of its 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 
Asiatic inhabitants.” 
The Australian wishes to make his country a working-man’s 
paradise, but “he builds up his socialistic Utopia with a sword 
in one hand.” Australia is committed to a system which in a 
short time will give her some 200,000 citizen soldiers. Her naval 
preparations are being hurried on; indeed the Australian unit 
is the only part of the 1909 Pacific programme which has not 
been neglected. There is something admirably businesslike 
about the way in which Australia has done her part. When 
she invited a British Admiral to report on her naval needs, 
her Labour Government accepted his programme, involving 
an expenditure of £28,000,000, without a grumble. “ We 
have called in a doctor. We must take his prescription,” 
said a member of the Cabinet. “ Australia,” says Mr. Fox, 
“is probably potentially the greatest asset of the British 
race. Her capacity as a varied food producer in particular 
gives her value. There is much talk in the world to-day of 
‘places in the sun.” . , . Very soon there must be a far more 
weighty and dangerous clamour for ‘ places at the table,’ for 
the right to share in the food lands of the earth.” 

Mr. Fox is not greatly concerned about the economic com- 
petition of the Yellow Races. Europe and America will, no 
doubt, in the future be less able to exploit Chinese markets, 
but he does not fear the competition of Asiatic products in 
the home markets of the White Races or in neutral markets. 
He lays down the comforting doctrine that “in most domains 
of human industry the Asiatic worker, in spite of his very 
much lower initial cost, cannot compete with the European.” 
We have no space to deal with his chapters on Pacific 
strategy, but we may note the general conclusion of his whole 
argument. He thinks that the future of the Pacific is with the 
White Races, and that at the best the Asiatic can only hope 
to be secure in his own continent. The opening of the 
Panama Canal, in his opinion, deprives Japan of her last 
chance of supremacy. He does not believe that there is much 
chance of a Japanese-Chinese alliance. The real rivalry for 
the dominance of the ocean lies between the British Empire 
and the United States, but he does not think that that rivalry 
need be hostile. The situation is ripe for a reasonable under- 
standing, and he urges that British diplomacy should give up 
its habit of treating the United States as if she were a spoiled 
child, and speak frankly with that mixture of firmness and 
politeness which we use in our European relations. Canada 
and Australasia have a right to insist on a share in our Pacific 
diplomacy. They desire to lay for good the spectre of the 
Yellow Peril, and would welcome a friendly understanding 
with the United States, but what Mr. Fox calls their “im- 
patient Imperialism ” will not suffer them to view calmly the 
Mother Country playing a subordinate part in that ocean to 
the United States or any other Power. 





THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE ROMANS,* 
Dip the Romans really “love Nature” at all in the sense 
which the phrase would convey toa modern ear? Had they 
that “primal sympathy” with her which Wordsworth speaks 
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of, or would they have understood his words? In spite of the 
persuasive charm of this volume the answer, we think, must 
still be “No.” The author brings together whatever evidence 
exists, but though delightful he is unconvincing. Take, for 
instance, Propertius and Ovid. Can anyone think of them as 
really “loving” the country? They wrote pretty verses about 
it, no doubt, for “roses” and “fountains” and “ grottoes” 
belong to the stock-in-trade of amatory poetry, but there is no 
more true “love of Nature” in these decorative embellishments 
than in a picture by Watteau or Fragonard. Even in the 
wonderful lines of Catullus— 
“ Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo contusus aratro, 
Quem mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber,” 
if anyone will compare them with the poem “Toa Mountain 
Daisy ” he will see at once that Burns loves the “ wee modest, 
crimson-tippéd flower” for its own sake, while the delicately 
reared nursling of “a closed garden” is valued by Catullus 
«hiefly because it provides him with an artistic simile. Or, 
again, look at Horace, who is freely quoted in these pages. 
His Sabine farm, doubtless, was very dear to him. But was 
it from a love of Nature or because, like his own “country 
mouse,” he found tbere rest, quiet, and freedom from all worry ? 
And if he often speaks of trees, did he therefore really love 
them? It was pleasant, he knew, tacitum silvas inter reptare 
salubres, but when he so writes every word shows that what 
he really enjoyed was not the trees, but the opportunity for 
reflection, the gentle exercise, and the tonic influence on his 
lungs. So too in that Ode—a marvel of “ studied felicity "— 
which begins Quo pinus ingens and is here rendered with a 
‘certain delightful negligence :— 
“ Where giant pine and poplar pale 
Unite their boughs to wrap the vale 
In friendly shade ; 
While the clear stream that toils below 
Trips onward with a winding flow 
Adown the glade.” 


what moves Horace to poetry is not the beauty of the scene, 
but rather, as the next stanza (hue vina et unguenta) shows, 
the thought that here is a good place for a picnic and that it 
is wise to picnic while you may. Then, too, there is Cicero, 
who here occupies almost a column in the Index, and who 
certainly, amid the huge mass of his writings, at times refers 
to the beauties even of Nature, but who, in real life, un- 
doubtedly preferred the Forum Romanum to any scenery, 
and would have exactly shared Dr. Jvbnson’s views as to 
the beauty of Fleet Street. Or, lastly, consider Pliny the 
Younger. For natural science assuredly he had a taste, 
and his account of the eruption of Vesuvius is justly 
described as “of high scientific interest”; but his “love of 
Nature” may be estimated by the fact that when boar- 
hunting and “ sitting beside the nets” until the game broke 
cover he took with him “his stilus and his writing-tablets,’’ 
so that he might be better able “to study,” because, 
he says, “the woods and the solitude and the very silence 
itself involved in hunting are great incitements to thought.” 

The Romans, in fact, had, we think, little admiration for 
Nature in and for itself. In its grander and sterner aspects, in- 
deed, it was repugnant tothem. “ Raucus, inguietus, improbus. 
ater, turgidus, ventosus, beluosus, dissociabilis, avarus, hibernus. 
stratus, furens”—these, says Sir Archibald Geikie, are part of 
“‘Horace’s vituperative vocabulary when he has to allude to 
the sea,” and the language applied to “ winter ” or “mountains ” 
is very similar, while, if they praise roses, it is for the dinner- 
table, if plane-trees, it is to drink Falernian under their 
shade, or if greensward, it is because it is soft to slumber on. 
Their “love of Nature,” in short, consisted rather in a 
sort of sensuous enjoyment than in true sensibility to its 
charm. With two of them, however, it was wholly otherwise, 
for in deep sympathy with Nature Lucretius and Virgil are one 
at heart with Wordsworth. Strong as was the love of Lucretius 
for science, his love of Nature often wholly overmasters it. In 
the very first line of his first poem he flings all his materialism 
to the winds and makes his appeal to Nature as a living, 
sentient power, a goddess not less “kindly” than Venus 
herself, at whose bidding “the dedal earth sends up sweet 
flowers, the levels of the sea laugh, and the peaceful heaven 
shines with outpoured light.” And read these lines—equally 
original and unsurpassed—which describe the mother whose 





a | 
calf bas just been “sacrificed before the beauteous shrines of 
the gods” :— 

“Completque querellis 
Frondiferum nemus absistens et crebra revisit 
Ad stabulum, desiderio perfixa iuvenci ; 
Nec tenerae salices atque herbae rore vigentes, 
Fluminaque illa queunt summis labentia ripis 
Oblectare animum subitamque avertere curam.” 


Or ponder the words in which, as amid “the stern silence of 
night,” he looks up at “the celestial spaces of the great world 
and the steadfast ether,” the poet tells how “into the heart, 
already weighed down with other ills, this doubt also begins 
to raise its awakened head, whether there may not perchance 
be some vast power of the gods over us, which whirls the stars 
along with their various motions,” and ask whether the man 
who thus writes is not one who has heard the voice of Nature 
alike in her tender and her solemn moods. And about Virgil 
as a poet of Nature is it needful to say anything? Had the 
“ ZEneid” been burned, as he directed, he wouldstill have ranked 
among the immortals as the singer “ of wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and hound.” The charm 
and “ glory of the divine country” live for ever in his verse, 
He needs no interpreter—though no one has had more 
for he speaks himself directly to the heart, but he has, 
perhaps, rarely found one more sympathetic than the author 
of the present volume. And though in the Elysian fields the 
sight of a commentator must, we surmise, cause a panic 
among the poets, while the shy Virgil would be the first to | 
take refuge in a “shady grove,” yet, if by some fortune, he 
could once read what is here written (pp. 313-320) about his 
own Studies of Waves, full as it is at once of fine feeling and 
acute observation, he would, we think, say that here at last 
was a mortal with whom he could walk band in hand as being 
at once a lover of science, a lover of Nature, and a lover of 
poetry and good letters. And we, too, have some such 
feeling. We feel that the writer of this volume belongs to 
a class which is unhappily too rare. For men of science 
have in these latter days been drifting apart from literature, 
and, above all, from classical literature. And yet literature, 
which is the record of the development of human thought, 
is, even scientifically, as interesting and important as the 
record of any other form of development, and you may learn 
as much about homo sapiens by reading Homer or Plato as 
by examining the Neanderthal skull, while perhaps the best 
interpretation of “ Nature” is to be found, not in the libraries 
or collections of museums, but in the pages of poets such as 
Virgil. But however this may be—and to discuss the relation 
of science to literature would be an immense theme—we can 
at least congratulate the Classical Association on accepting 
the suggestion made to it with true insight by the late 
Henry Butcher, that it should appoint Sir Archibald Geikie 
as its president. The outcome is this notable volume, which 
contains his Presidential Address largely expanded, and which 
we warmly recommend, both for its own great merits and also 
as a happy proof that the study of modern science and 
the study of ancient letters are not always or necessarily at 


variance. 





STUDIES IN BIRD MIGRATION.* 


THERE probably exists no one in the world better fitted than 
Mr. William Eagle Clarke to write this book. In the first 
place, the British Isles afford unrivalled advantages for 
studying the migration of birds. In the second place, he has 
enjoyed experiences which few can match. He prepared the 
reports of the great inquiry instituted by the British Associa- 
tion. This was completed in 1903. In 1901 he spent a month 
in the autumn on the Eddystone lighthouse. Two years 
later he spent what must have been a most disagreeable month 
tossing in the Kentish Knock light-ship. In 1905 he spent 
an autumn holiday on Fair Isle; and, having discovered that 
it equals Heligoland as an observatory for studying migration, 
he visited the island for five consecutive autumns, staying 
five weeks each time, and also thrice in the spring. He 
has also visited St. Kilda; and in the two chapters devoted 
to the most remote island of the British archipelago we have 
a useful summary of all that is known about the resident and 
migratory birds. In the autumn of 1904 he spent sixteen days 
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en the Flannan Islands, living in the lighthouse. A visit to 
Usbant, which is one of the most promising points of obser- 
yation, proved an unfortunate failure, owing to the suspicions 
which the Fashoda affair excited in the minds of the French 
authorities. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that, equipped in this fashion, 
Mr. W. Eagle Clarke has written a book which is of great 
interest to ornithologists. It also adds much to our know- 
ledge of what still remains a somewhat mysterious matter. 
Having touched shortly on the views of the prophet Isaiah 
and the philosopher Aristotle, he devotes a chapter to modern 
aspects of the problem which will help the less learned 
readers to follow the special studies which follow. If we ask 
what birds migrate, we are told that tropical birds are essenti- 
ally sedentary, but that most of the birds in northern regions 
are migratory. The best explanation that we can give of the 
causes of migration seems to be that want of food drives birds 
southwards in autumn and that a sort of patriotism impels 
them back to breed in the place where they were bred. Time 
has, however, modified the primitive state of affairs; and 
many birds now depart from the northern lands as soon as 
the young are able to take care of themselves. Birds migrate 
across the sea by night in order that they may search for food 
by daylight as soon as they arrive. The stomachs of newly- 
come migrants, at points on the coast, are always empty. 
The fact that birds travel during the hours of darkness leads 
to the belief that they are endowed with what the late Pro- 
fessor Newton called “inherited but unconscious experience,” 
which means that a special sense of direction guides them. It 
has long been clear that the movements of migratory birds are 
far more complicated than a mere direct north and south 
journey. 

There are various groups of British migrants ; and one may 
summarize their movements during the English spring some- 
what as follows: (1) Local movements from British winter 
retreats to British summer haunts; (2) the return from their 
Continental winter quarters of the partial migrants; (3) the 
arrival in our islands from their southern winter retreats of 
summer visitors; (4) the departure from our islands of the 
winter visitors for their summer haunts; (5) the appearance 
on our shores of birds of passage from the South bound for 
snmmer haunts beyond our isles; (6) the return of the birds 
evicted by the severe weather of the previous winter; and 
(7) the appearances of casual visitors. We now know that 
birds which were once believed to be sedentary regularly 
move their haunts; so the familiar song-thrush figures as 
a summer visitor, a partial migrant, a bird of passage, 
a winter visitor, and a winter emigrant through evic- 
tion. Some thrushes, moreover, are residents. The move- 
ments of autumn are less defined and more difficult to 
observe than those of spring. The migrants slip away, or 
arrive, unnoticed in September and October. It is at this 
season that the “ rushes ” at most lighthouses and at points on 
the east coast enlighten us as to what is going on. At the Eddy- 
stone, and elsewhere, the lantern, however, only acts as a decoy 
in certain atmospheric conditions, There must be moisture, 
rain, haze, or cloud present in the air. Then the revolving 
rays present a mystifying appearance, and thousands of birds 
strike the glass lantern and fall dead or flutter wounded 
to drown in the waves. Their roast bodies form a welcome 
relief from the diet of salt beef; and the records that have 
been kept by lighthouse keepers all round our coasts for 
many years past have added enormously to our knowledge 
vf the movements of birds. At the Kentish Knock light- 
ship, which lies near the centre of the migratory stream 
that proceeds from the Continent to our coasts, there 
is evidence of extremely complex migration where many lines 
of flight probably cross. Vast numbers of birds pass during 
the autumnal east-to-west movements. It would seem that 
they are mostly birds of Central European origin, who leave 
the Dutch coast at the mouth of the Rhine having poured 
down the river valleys from distant inland districts. 

At Fair Isle, midway between the Orkneys and Shetiands, 
we have another side of migration presented to us. Here the 
most astounding variety of birds stop to rest and feed. “As 
a result of six anda half years’ investigations this insigni- 
ficant island has been visited by no less than 207 species, or 
about one-half of the birds that have ever been known to have 
occurred in the British Isles! Nor are its resources in this 
respect by any means exhausted; on the contrary, each 





year adds its quota of important records and novelties, and 
it is intended to continue the investigations for some time 
to come.” The portions of Mr. W. Eagle Clarke’s “book 
which deal with the observations that have been made on Fair 
Isle are among the most instructive that we know of. There 
are twenty-eight species breeding on the island, of which ten 
are summer visitors. All the remaining 179 species out of 
207 are migrants of the most miscellaneous description. One 
of the latest is a Pine-Bunting, a native of Siberia, not pre- 
viously known to have visited the British Isles. The real 
interest of these rarities is that many, once supposed to be 
casual stragglers, are now discovered to be more or less regular 
birds of passage. In this way fresh light comes on the many 
unsolved problems of migration that remain. 

Gitke believed that migrating birds flew at enormous speeds, 
even attaining two hundred miles an hour. This view is now 
generally discredited, Mr. W. Eagle Clarke's own experi- 
ences at the lightship and on his return journey, when he had 
many opportunities of observing parties of birds crossing the 
sea by daylight, do not lead one to believe that they fly 
very fast. Nor does it seem that most of the Passerine birds, 
at all events, fly at enormous heights, as was once suggested. 
Lastly, we come to the meteorological conditions under which 
migration mostly takes place. On this new light also has re- 
cently been thrown. Birds, like ourselves, prefer fine weather 
for travelling; but it often happens that they may leave 
Norway in a calm and sunshine and fly into a gale and rain. 
The mortality at lighthouses and in bad weather must be 
beyond all possible reckoning. Thousands and thousands 
perish. Birds are extremely sensitive to atmospheric condi- 
tions, and they discern approaching weather changes. Year 
after year it has been proved by experience thut the type of 
weather which prevails when the winds range from south to 
east is the most favourable for migratory movements both in 
spring and autumn. It is not the direction of the wind 
that affects the birds, but the type of weather that ac- 
companies the wind. There are charts in this volume, 
with isobars and wind-arrows, which merit careful study. 
The great migratory movements, which observers call 
“rushes,” are largely performed when a large Continental 
anti-cyclone lies to the east of the British Isles and extends 
to our shores. It often happens in the autumn that fog 
accompanies great migratory movements; then birds are 
sometimes killed at lighthouses in great numbers; and there 
is some slight evidence that birds lose themselves in fog, 
which is rather contrary to the theory that they have a special 
sense of direction. There are eight chapters in this book 
devoted to the particular migrations of the swallow, the field- 
fare, the white wagtail, the song-thrush, the skylark, the 
lapwing, the starling, and the rook. In these one can follow 
out in the case of each species the general considerations 
which affect migration in these isles throughout the year. 
Numbers of unobservant people note the arrival of the 
cuckoo and hasten to write to the local paper; but 
few notice or perceive the complex movements that are 
going on during almost every month of the year from 
February to November among a hundred or more other 
species. It is, in fact, extremely difficult to observe migration 
inland and in a wooded country, even for a man who devotes 
his whole time to ornithology. It is different where a few 
hundred acres of tresless country can be daily completely 
perambulated and a diary kept. For this reason Fair Isle 
promises to be at least as good a station as Heligoland. But 
even there species which are birds of passage at certain 
seasons exist as resident species throughout the year. Every 
bird breeds at the most northern limit of its wanderings and, 
so far as we know, no bird has a second brood in its southern 
winter quarters. That birds travel by defined routes is clearly 
established. These we are roughly able to map out. But 
the subject of migration is far more complicated than the 
older naturalists believed. After what we have said it is 
almost needless, in conclusion, to recommend Mr. W. Eagle 
Clarke’s work to the attention of ornithologists. These 
studies in migration are of absorbing interest. 





MADAME DE CASTIGLIONE.* 
M. Frepéric Lourér’s recent book, excellently translated, 
as it was certain to be, by Mr. Morton Fullerton, is sure of a 
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good many English readers. It will be remembered that in 
his Women of the Second Empire none of the personal studies 
was more curious than that of the beautiful, powerful, 
mysterious Comtesse de Castiglione. The necessary short- 
ness of that study may naturally have inspired a wish for 
more details on so fascinating a subject, and there was 
éertainly room for this book. 

It will be found, on the whole, unexpectedly free from 
scandalous stories, though M. Loliée possesses, we need hardly 
remark, the art of hinting a good deal that he does not wish 
to say openly. Nobody need expect to find here a candid 
account of the relations between Napoleon III. and Mme. de 
Castiglione: they are left in the cloud of mystery which has 
always shadowed them. What will be found is the political 
history, long a secret, of the mission with which Mme. de 
Castiglione was entrusted by Cavour, and the important 
influence she gained over Napoleon as to the affairs of Italy. 
This strange woman, Italian by birth and marriage, threw 
herself unreservedly into the cause of Htalian unity, and the 
peace of Villafranca was as great a shock to her as to the 
most ardent patriots. Although her lifelong boast that she 
made Italy was an absurd exaggeration, there is no doubt that 
she did valuable work in the cause. She could also boast 
that the Papacy owed her much, for she was employed as a 
go-between by Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel in their 
negotiations with Pope Pius IX. 

But if in fact and in political sympathy Mme. de Castiglione 
was Italian, in everything else she was Parisian to the core; 
except for short sojourns in Florence and Turin, she could 
live nowhere but in Paris. Her remote and hidden house at 
Passy, ‘her gloomy lodgings in the Place Vendéme and the 
Rue Cambon, were the hermitages, one might almost say the 
dens, where the loveliest, unhappiest, most eccentric woman 
of the century, an accustomed guest of half the palaces and 
great houses of Europe, lived half her time in deep retirement. 
In her darkened apartments she received the friends who held 
to her with unfailing constancy long after her days of 
supreme beauty and high Court favour had passed away 
with all the rest of the glittering mirage that represented the 
Second Empire. 

Not the least curious part of Mme. de Castiglione’s story 
was her friendship with the Orléans princes, especially the 
Duce d@’Aumale and the Duc de Ghartres; indeed, the story of 
that Royal House in the latter part of the nineteenth century is 
not complete without a good dea] of rather peculiar informa- 
tion on this subject—information supplied by M. Loliée in his 
own characteristic way, and gathered by him, it seems, from a 
collection of letters kept at the Chiteau de Baromesnil by the 
descendants of M. Louis Estancelin, the devoted supporter of 
the House of Orléans and the faithful friend and lover of 
Mme. de Castiglione. The preservation of these letters made 
it possible to reconstruct her life in all its early splendour and 
brilliancy, its disillusionment, and the tragic melancholy of its 
close. 





WILLS. * 
In this stout volume Mr. Harris, who is Lecturer on Wills in 
the St. Louis University Institute of Law, has undertaken 
a prodigious task. He has been attracted to it by the 
recognition, forced upon him by his researches as a lecturer, of 
the enormous importance of the part which the will plays 
in human life, of the inadequate preparation with which most 
people approach their testamentary duties, and the intimate 
and curious light which the study of existing wills throws 
on human character. In illustration of these conclusions 
(with all of which one can cordially agree) the author has 
compiled a volume of four hundred and fifty pages, almost the 
whole of which is occupied with transcripts of existing wills. 
The first chapter on “The Importance of the Last Will and 
Testament ” contains some sensible observations on the policy 
to be pursued by intending testators; with the second we are 
launched on the flood of instruction by warning and example, 
and from this point ancient wills, wills in fiction and poetry, 
curious wills, wills of famous foreigners, wills of famous 
Americans, follow one another in a seemingly infinite succes- 
sion. The worst of this method of undigested illustration is 
that it leaves the reader’s mind somewhat fuddled with the 
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author's learning. One puts the volume down with very little 
definite feeling but one of amazement at his industry and 
determination. It is, in fact, a book to study, not a book te 
read; but the ordinary reader, if he will treat it as a work of 
reference, will find himself able to return to it again and again 
with the certainty of acquiring at each return some new 
information of value, interest, or curiosity. 

It would, of course, be absurd to expect a compilation of 
this kind to be in any sense of the word complete. But one 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Harris has been led a little 
astray by the attraction of the merely curious. Practi- 
eally two hundred pages are taken up with testamentary 
extravagances, the mere accumulation of which adds little to 
one’s understanding of human nature, while in a number 
of cases the examples cannot be acquitted of some 
degree of triviality. One would have liked to see the 
learned author go more deeply into the ethics of testa: 
mentary disposition. He leaves untouched the enormous body 
of law (involving, one would imagine, the majority of civilized 
people) by which the unfettered alienation of property is 
restricted in favour of the testator’s own dependents. He does 
not deal directly with the legal development of the will in the 
Anglo-Saxon system, the enormous influence on that develop- 
ment of the feudal policy of land tenure, or the long contest 
between the eommunity and the individual, in which the 
latter has always been striving to tie up property for the 
benefit of his own family and the former to set property 
free for the growing needs of commerce and industry. That 
conflict is by no means at an end, and there is even now 
a wide and fertile field open to the legislator who will be bold 
enough to attack the tangle of complications and restrictions 
which still encumber the legal disposition of property by will. 
It is, unfortunately, a subject which few but lawyers under- 
stand, and lawyers, through the unconscious prejudice of 
professional interest, are perhaps little likely to undertake its 
reformation, It is to the jurist that one must look for help, and 
one may hope that Mr. Harris will one day apply the vast 
experience which the compilation of this book must have 
given him toa thorough scientific investigation of the ethics 
of will-making. Before leaving this volume we must point 
out one serious inaccuracy—the attribution (on p. 211) of the 
sonnet series, Thysia, the anonymous appearance of which 
some years ago aroused so much attention, to Mr. Mitchell 
Kennedy, of New York. The series was, of course, the work 
of a well-known English scholar and critic. 





FRANCE UNDER PHILIP AUGUSTUS.* 

Tus learned and interesting book comes to us from France 
by way of America in an agreeable translation. It was first 
published after the death of its author, M. Luchaire—a death 
which deprived France of one of her most distinguished 
historical scholars, the writer of that volume of Lavisse’s 
Histoire de France which dealt with the reigns of Louis VIL, 
Philip Augustus, and Louis VIII. M. Luchaire was thus 
among the first French authorities on the Middle Ages. For 
some years he lectured at the Sorbonne, making the reign of 
Philip Augustus—1180-1223—his central subject. The pre- 
sent volume represents these lectures, part of which had 
already appeared in their author’s lifetime as pamphlets, or 
in the publications of the Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. They were not:so much a history of the reign as 
a full, careful, and brilliant study of the material and spiritual 
state of France under one of the most famous of her kings. 

The picture is a tolerably dark one, for M. Luchaire may 
be counted among those students of the Middle Ages who can 
only grudgingly admit any good in them at all. He sees in 
the Chureh little but greed and superstition; among the 
nobles nothing but brutality and oppression of the weak; 
among the lower classes nothing but degradation and slavery. 
No doubt there is a great deal of truth in all this, and the 
conclusions may be justified by documents as well as by any 
amount of legend and story. At the same time it occurs 
to one that a writer in future ages who should base a 
study of England in our own day on the scandals, the frauds, 
the murders and other crimes reported in our newspapers, 
would run the risk of being very unfair to the silent multitudes 
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whose worthy and happy lives, whose hidden virtues and 
unpublished good deeds are not to be found in print at all. 
As a matter of fact, the chronicles of the. Middle Ages do 
contain accounts of saintly bishops and clerics, of generous 
and charitable nobles, of honest citizens and faithful servants. 
M. Luchaire does not, of course, leave these altogether with- 
out mention; but he is evidently unwilling to admit their 
existence, or to grant that the motives of this or that good 
deed were above suspicion. For instance, he has td allow that 
“the epoch of Philip Augustus witnessed an extraordinary 
increase of charters of liberties granted by the seigniors, not 
only to cities and burghers, but also to villages and ordinary 
hamlets—that is, to peasants.” But we are not to let ourselves 
imagine that there was anything fine in this. “Undoubtedly, 
the motive of the seignior who gave the franchise, thus limit- 
ing his own power, was, in a majority of cases, personal 
gain: the peasants gave him a rent or a cash payment.” This, 
however, was not always the case; therefore it is necessary 
to find out other reasons which may have influenced the 
“seignior.” At any rate, we are assured that motives of 
religion or humanity were so rare as to be almost unknown. 

It is the same point of view, of course, with regard to the 
Church. No reasonable person would go all lengths in defend- 
ing the religious faith or practice of the twelfth century. But 
is it not too much to say, “ he true religion of the middle age, 
to be frank, is the worship of relics”? Superstition is con- 
fined to no age, and hardly needs for its background the 
ignorance of early centuries. But had there ever been a time 
when the “true religion” of Christendom did really descend 
s0 low as is here implied, Christianity would indeed have been 
preserved by a miracle from extinction. 

Though one may not be able to accept quite literally all M. 
Luchaire’s conclusions, the value and interest of his book are 
unquestionable. The general reader will enjoy its picturesque 
detail, and historical students may refer to it with safety. 





THE SHRINES OF BENARES.* 


PossEssors of the Rev. M. A. Sherring’s work, The Sacred 
City of the Hindus, and Mr. E. B. Havell’s more recent book 
on Benares, should also find a place on their shelves for Mr. 
Sen’s attractive little monograph. If it cannot compete in 
other respects with its rivals, it has the merit of being the 
work of a convinced Hindu, and—a sign of the times—it is 
printed and published by Hindus at the rising little port of 
Chittagong. Only twenty years ago it would have been 
deemed impossible in rural Bengal to manufacture such a 
hook, prettily bound in white and gold, clearly printed, and 
well illustrated with photographs. Purchasers of this small 
manual might well take the opportunity to get Messrs. Luzac 
and Co., Mr. Sen’s London agents, to send them his previous 
work, The Triumph of Valmiki, a rendering into vigorous 
if sometimes quaintly-worded English of Pandit Hara 
Prasad Shastri’s famous romance. It is not easy for 
untravelled Englishmen to grasp the spirit of the Neo- 
Hinduism which is the most conspicuous result of the contact 
of Hindu minds with European philosophy and literature. 
In modern Bengal there is springing up a new composite 
literature, a grafting of Western style and Western methods 
of speculation on the ancient legends of Hindustan, of which 
the most distinguished representatives are Hara Prasad 
Shastri and the poet Ravindranath Tagore, who has recently 
quitted our shores. Read with a good-natured complaisance 
towards inevitably exotic turns of phrase, Mr. Sen’s transla- 
tion gives an accurate impression of the fresh outburst of 
Hindu fancy and philosophical interpretation of the facts of 
life which has resulted from the study of English by minds 
still imbued with the Hindu tradition. The teachings of the 
French Revolution find a surprising echo in the message of 
Brahma to Valmiki, the reputed author of the Ramayana: 
“Behold,” said the Creator, “all men are equal, all are 
brothers, all are one. Go round the world, proclaim this 
equality, brotherhood, and oneness in song. Be immortal, for 
thine is the victory.” It was the victory of charity, sanity, 
common sense, as opposed to brute force on the one hand and 
intellectual arrogance on the other. Such are the writings 
that are slowly transmuting Hindu society and loosing the 
secular fetters of caste. 
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FICTION, 
; GLAMOUR.* 

Tats, we should say, is Mr. Bohun Lynch's first book, te 
judge from certain crudities of style and construction. But 
if its defects are obvious, so are its merits. To create an 
atmosphere of suspense, to stimulate curiosity, and to resist 
the temptation of premature disclosure, this is a consider- 
able achievement for a young writer, but Mr. Lynch bas 
compassed it in his tale of modern Greece. He is perhaps 
rather long in coming to grips with his mystery, but the pre- 
liminary stages are never dull. The character of the narrator 
hero is clearly conceived and consistently developed: a young 
man with little tact but plenty of grit; adventurous and 
susceptible; lucky beyond his deserts in escaping from the 
consequences of his folly; an indifferent strategist, but a 
good man of his hands. 

John Strellie—Mr. Lynch is not happy in nomenclature— 
like many public school and University men, has drifted into 
schoolmastering without any vocation. Having enough money 
of his own to keep him out of the workhouse and no prospect 
of professional advancement, he soon wearies of gerund- 
grinding and, with the approval of his special hero, Richard 
Hull, jumps at the suggestion of a friend at the British 
School of Athens that he should go out to Greece, sup- 
port himself by teaching English, and indulge his taste 
for travel and adventure. Hull, “an adventurer and a 
patrician,” prospector, knight errant, explorer, and buccaneer, 
is a meteoric Admirable Crichton, whose achievements 
and accomplishments have inspired his young disciple with 
emulous admiration. He knows Greece well, and his casual 
suggestions put Strellie, without knowing it, on the ‘high 
road to the mystery which Hull himself, for all his 
intrepidity, had shirked as something uncanny—the strange 
disappearances of the inhabitants of Ypsiladi in Thessaly. 
The opening chapters tell of Strellie’s experiences in 
Athens, where his friend Gillian, of the British School, 
vainly endeavours to regulate and control his bent for 
vagabondage. In between the drudgery of teaching com- 
mercial English to dingy Greeks, Strellie frequents queer 
restaurants, makes the acquaintance of the sinister Lambi 
Yeraki and his fat brother Yorgi, takes long rambles in the 
country, and, in the course of one of them, falls in love at first 
sight. As soon as he has saved up enough drachmas he goes 
off on a trip to the islands, travelling steerage witha minimum 
of luggage, and in a mood of engaging dfpis which is bound 
sooner or later to get him into trouble. He makes friends 
with a fighting Cretan, but he quarrels with the authorities. 
Always spoiling for a fight, his desire is gratified on the 
island of Gioura, where he unexpectedly meets his Greek 
enchantress, saves her from being abducted by the ubiquitous 
villain Yeraki, comes into collision with the police, is locked 
up but escapes, and, evading pursuit, makes his way back to 
Athens. The sequel narrates how Strellie returned to England, 
reported progress to Hull, who had opportunely turned up 
from the ends of the earth, and went back with his master to 
pluck the heart out of the mystery of Ypsiladi. This involved 
a perilous excursion to Thessaly, a gruesome expedition in the 
mountains, and, finally, a tremendous bout of hand-to-hand 
fighting. The feast of horrors in which the story culminates 
is cunningly devised: the idea of a blackmailer exploiting the 
survival of gross pagan superstition to line his pockets is, 
decidedly ingenious; and the siege and defence of the villa of 
Kitso Tjavellas is related in a manner which recalls the most 
strenuous exploits of Sir H. Rider Haggard. Mr. Lyneh’s 
excursions into the realm of sentiment are less suecessful, 
but he is frugal in this regard. He writes with infectious 
enthusiasm of the magie of the Greek landscape and' the 
spirit of the islanders and highlanders. Towards the townsflk 
his attitude is one of unmitigated contempt. But perhaps we 
ought not to identify the views of John Strellie with those of 
the author. That he is not without tolerance for the non- 
combatant type is sufficiently shown by this excellent picture 
of Gillian the archaeologist :— 


“He gave the appearance of being a scholar or a schoolmaster, 
or both. In build Gillian was rather narrow, and his shoulders | 
were rounded ; bis light: brown hair, light blue eyes, with delightful 
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little wrinkles of fun about them; his red cheeks and wide mouth, 
and the sensitive nose which ran away from it at a sharp angle, 
combined in a charming ugliness which was verily distinguished. 
There was also in him a thought for raiment in relation to his own 
and not his tailor’s taste. People who had known him at school 
used to say how much Oxford had improved him—an especially 
fatuous remark as applied to Christopher Gillian. Several bodily 
weaknesses, out of which he had since grown, debarred him from 
violent games, and he had formed a unit of that little shameful 
band that every school knows, which follows the pursuit of winged 
insects, and is on terms of intimacy with the usher who keeps a 
small aviary. The actual state of affairs was, of course, that 
Oxford had sufficiently improved his old schoolmates as to 
strengthen their perception of intrinsic merits.” 


Mr. Lynch writes expressively rather than accurately. The 
word “clammering” on page 93 may be correct, but it is 
unfortunate that “‘clamouring” suits the context. “Jetson” 
we do not know, and “tarriance” is mere preciosity. But 
these are venial blemishes in a book which in half a dozen 
ways deviates agreeably from the beaten track. 





Marriage. By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
‘Wells has put all his cleverness into this long story of an engage- 
ment and marriage between two attractive and, we may add, 
perfectly moral young people according to every standard. 
Marjorie Pope throws over a dull lover and marries Trafford, 
a brilliant scientist engaged in research. Quite innocently she 
spends too much money and, for want of better understand- 
ing, seeks social success in London. Trafford is distracted from 
his work, puts his knowledge at the disposal of commercial 
friends, and makes a fortune which is no pleasure to him. So 
far the book seems to be a panegyric of research work, the 
service of truth and knowledge, unrewarded as the world counts 
reward, and yet conferring the greatest boons on the world. 
But Trafford becomes exasperated and suddenly determines to 
bury himself in Labrador for a year and “think things out.” His 
mother shows him that he ought to take his wife to think with 
him, or they will be utterly divided ; and Marjorie consents. They 
go, and suffer fearful hardships in absolute desolation, but the story 
ends with their return to the coast more closely united than ever 
before. Mr. Wells seems to be “thinking things out” himself as 
he writes, with the result that he is stimulating but inconclusive. 
The Traffords realize that they must study and make research into 
life, reality, mankind, &c., rather than molecules, or sociology, or 
politics: also that they need some religion, which they have never 
had; but this is equally vague, since religion is to be concerned 
with the relations of God and mankind as a collective whole, not 
of God and an individual Trafford or other person. Mr. Wells by 
his excuses is evidently conscious that he is straining probability 
in making two affectionate parents desert their children as they 
do. Perhaps he is less conscious of our difficulty in believing that 
so good, wise, and conscientious a woman as Trafford’s mother 
could have so successfully trained her son without giving him any 
sort of religion at all: we are told that he had never prayed in his 
life before he went to Labrador nor spoken of religion to his wife 
till they had been married nine years. The jerky manner of 
dividing long chapters into numbered sections fits the incon- 
clusive progress of the story, which Mr. Wells probably realizes 
as well as anybody, and the interest, though never lost, pursues 
a@ most uneven course. 

The Wind Among the Barley. By M. P. Willcocks. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—lIt is difficult to award the palm to any one of the 
delightful sketches which Miss Willcocks has put together under 
the pleasant title of The Wind Among the Barley. The scene of 
them is laid in a village on the coast somewhere on the borders of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and to the pastoral charm of the stories 
is added that of the deep sea. Humour also is present in many of 
them, notably in “‘ The Unknown Quantity,” though here it is ofa 
grim description. No one will read without a smile of the doctor 
who stifles the voice of professional duty and gives a lethal dose of 
morphia to a detestable man deeply injured in a boiler explosion, 
only to find the man’s wife at the surgery door the next morning 
asking for more of the medicine which made Jim sleep so “ beauti- 
ful”! The same quality illuminates the story of the fugitive con- 
vict who was lost because the woman who helped him could not 
find her husband’s worst trousers and was too mean to give him 
the second best pair, so that when he was forced into a shop to 
buy bread he was discovered by his prison pair. It would be easy 
to go on multiplying instances of the charms of this book, charms 
which are more delicate than the above descriptions would perhaps 
lead one to believe, but we have said enough to show the rare 
quality of Miss Willcocks’s work. The sage dictum of Mrs. 


Pethybridge, one of the village mothers, must, however, be 
quoted :—“ E-new” (ennui), said I to myself, “and e-new strikes 
at the liver when you're over forty.” 


It is a pleasure to read the 





‘whole volume, and Miss Willcocks is much to be congratulated or’ 


having written it. 

ReapaBte Nove.s.—The Lighted Way. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a story of 
business and adventure. It moves briskly and is worth reading, 
though the characters are not particularly interesting. : 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been. 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Famous Speeches (Second Series). Selected and Edited with 
Introductory Notes by Herbert Paul. (Sir I. Pitman and Sons. 
7s. 6d. net.)—It must be confessed that speeches do not as a rule 
provide very lively reading matter, and this second collection of 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s only emphasizes the fact that a good rhetorical 
style is usually a very bad literary one. Verbosity is, of course, 
the chief defect to which speeches are prone. How far Gladstone 
went in this direction is amply illustrated in this volume, and will 
surprise no one. But it is painful to find Lord Derby, “the Rupert 
of debate,” of whose slashing rhetoric we have been told so much, 
constantly using phrases like “a salutary obstacle to rash and 
inconsiderate legislation.” Lord Morley, in a speech printed here, 
declares that “the fashion of oratory changes,” and we may agree 
that this is to some extent true of the orator’s besetting sin; for 
whereas in the past his verbosity was pompous, to-day it is merely 
flat. Perhaps the two speeches in the collection to which this 
objection applies the least, and which are consequently the most 
readable, are those of Lord Morley himself and of Macaulay. Both 
of these, however, were composed by men of letters, and, as Mr. 
Paul reminds us, Macaulay’s speeches were criticized in their day 
as “smelling of the lamp.” Indeed, we ought not to read 
speeches, any more than we listen to them, for their literary style, 
and those in Mr. Paul’s volume make up for any lack of it by their 
historical and political interest. And this is especially true to-day 
of the Home Rule speeches, which include those of Parnell and the 
Duke of Devonshire on the Bill of 1886, and-that in which Mr. 
Chamberlain explained the reasons of his resignation from 
Gladstone’s Government. 


Taration of Land Values. By John Orr, M.A. (P. S. King ane 
Co. 1s. net.)—Auy one who wishes to see the kind of argument 
which influences the enthusiasts for land taxation may usefully 
spend 1s. upon a little book on the Tazation of Land Values, 
by John Orr. He will at least have the pleasure of analysing 
some extremely unsound arguments. It is worth while to direct 
his attention to one piece of bad logic which has already been used 
by the land taxers for platform purposes. Describing his practical 
policy, Mr. Orr attempts to answer the argument that rates already 
absorb the land value by saying that rates and taxes are really 
part of rent, and that the true rent means the rent paid to the 
landowner, plus the rates and taxes paid to the local and Imperial 
Governments. The answer, of course, is that under present con- 
ditions both rates and taxes are levied not only upon the land but 
on the buildings and other improvements which the land taxers 
declare ought to be exempt. If they were exempt it would be 
found that there was not enough value left to provide even half 
the revenue required for local plus Imperial purposes. 


Early History of the Christian Church from its Foundation te 
the End of the Fifth Century. By Monsignor Louis Duchesne. 
Vol. II. (John Murray. 9s. net.)—Monsignor Duchesne’s famous 
history, which, it will be recollected, has now been placed upon 
the Index by the Vatican, is appearing in English. The second 
volume of the translation, which is made from the fourth edition 
of the original, has just been issued. 


English Lyrical Poetry. By Edward Bliss Reed, Ph.D. (Henry 
Frowde, 8s. 6d. net.)—We can recall no other books specially con- 
cerned with English lyric poetry, and Professor Reed, who is 
Assistant Professor of English at Yale, has written a careful 
study of his subject. He begins with Old English and in his tenth 
chapter reaches contemporary poetry. 


England and Germany. By Leaders of Public Opinion in Both 
Empires. Collected by Dr. Ludwig Stein. (Williams and Norgate. 
1s. net.) —The series of articles by prominent Germans and English- 
men published during the summer in “ Nord und Sid” have been 
collected and issued in English. A few contributions to the dis- 
cussion are now added for the first time, and among these are papers 
by Sir Rufus Isaacs and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the most important article in the collection 
remains that of Mr. Balfour, whose analysis of the relations between 
the two countries is altogether admirable. 
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My Own Times. By Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son. 
(Methuen and Co. 153. net.)—Like the two earlier volumes by the 
same author, this book contains lange numbers of disconnected 
anecdotes interspersed with reflections upon the subject of tempora 
mutantur. The anecdotes vary in interest, but are on the whole 
less amusing than in the previous collections. We may point out 
to the editor that the name of the sculptor of the Duke of 
Wellington’s monument was not Albert Stevens. 


New Enprrions.—The Ozford Thackeray. Arranged and edited 
by George Saintsbury. 20 vols. (Oxford University Press. 
1s. 6d. net each.) Sir Walter Scotts Novels. 24 vols. (Same 
publishers and price.)—Both of these editions are of convenient 
size, well printed, and fully illustrated. The Thackeray enjoys 
the added advantage of introductory essays by Professor 
Saintsbury. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
——o_—_ 


Adams (M.), The x 4 Scout’s Companion, cr Svo... AR. T. 8.) 3/6 
Atteridge (A. H.), The Bravest of the Brave: Michael Hey “Marshal of 
TRL EE SRM NEE Methuen) net 106 
Austin (S.), The Story Without an End, &vo iieckworth net 5/0 
Auvergne (EB. B. Ak, by — Side of London, cr 8vo (T. W. Laurie) net 6 
Banks (E. J.), Biem (Putnam) net 21/0 
Baughan (B. E.), ted! Bread ‘from a ‘Colonial Oven, cr 8vo 
(Whiteombe & Tombs) 6/9 
Bevan (J. O.), The Scientific Basis of Religion, er 8vo .........(G. Allen) net 2/46 
Bigelow (8. L.), Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, 8vo (Duckworth) net 7/6 
Blake (J. P.), *hippendale and his School, cr 8vo ............(Heinemann) net 2/6 
Blessing (G. F.) and Darling (L. A.), Elements of Drawing, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 6/6 
Blomfeld (R.), Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen, 4to (Caneel net 10/6 
Bone (F.), ee RY eae (R. 8.) 26 
Brandes (L. D.), Primer of Scientific Management, 8vo ...... ‘Gomntebae) net 4/0 
Brooks (li. T.), Text-Book of General and Special Pathology, 8vo 
(8. Phillips) net 230 












Brown (#.), Can a Drunkard be Cured ? cr 8vo ............ (FP. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Brown (H. . Shakespeare's Patrons and other Swe? cr 8vo.. (Dent) net 3/6 
Bubbles of the Foam. Translation by F, W. Bain --(Methuen) net 23/6 
Barnham (C. L.), The Inner Flame, er ®vo ...... .{Constable) 60 
Burton (R. G.), From B yulogne to Austerlitz, er Byo... (@. Allen) net 5/0 
Cantley (C. H.}, The Weaving of the Shuttle, er 8vo ............ wap 64” 
Canton (W.), A Child's Book of Warriora, cr Svo .................. mt) met 50 
Cape (H. J.), A Short History of Early England to 1485, cr 80. (Methuen) 26 
Castile (A. and E.), The Grip of Life, cr 8vo ........ sees. (Smith & —_ 6/0 
Chadwick (W. E.), Issues of the Incarnation, cr 8vo ae AG. Alien) net 2/6 
Chesser (E. 8.), Perfect Health for Women and Children (Methuen) net 3/6 
Chester (5. B.), Diners & Deux, CF 8V0...............ccscceeesceeseeneee (S. Paul) net 50 
Chesterton (G. K.), A Miscellany of Men, I2mo . .....(Methuen) 50 
Clare (F.), Wild Justice, cr 8vo ..... .1A. Melrose) 6/0 
Clayton (E. Ay A Manual of Modern Steam Laundry Work ...(Simpkin) net 12 
Cobes (H. C.), The Growth of Music. Part I., cr 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 40 
Collins (F. A.), The Boys’ Book of Model Aeroplanes, er 8vo ...(Nash) net 2/6 
Conrad (J.), “T'wixt Land and Sea, er BVO ooo... cccccsceeeeseeeaceceereeeenee (Dent) 6/0 
Converse (F.), =e Children of Light, cr 8vo . cressesseceseeeQ Dent) 6/0 
Coolidge (W. A. B.), Alpine Studies, 8vo.......................... (Longmans) net 7/6 


nA 
Crane (Ww. R.), Index of Mining Engineering Literature, vol. 2, 8vo 
(Chapman * Hall) net 12/6 








Denison (H. P.), The True Religion, cr 8v0 ................00..-- (E. Stock) net 5 
Dodd (If. D. A.), The Days of a Year, 12mo......... .(H. Jenkins) net 2/6 
Ea‘on (E.), When the Shadows Fall, cr 8vo ......... (Gardner & Darton) net 5/0 
Edwards (A.), A Man’s World, cr 8vo ............. ....(Maecmillan) 60 
Elias (F.), Heaven and the Sea, cr 8vo... J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Elliott (C.), Auctralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand as I saw them, 1911-12, 

SUPT  cciennnmeisiessccsinmpunindiccanenidummatiiainsisianminintemintenenanindgenemtannanll (Simp ‘kin) net 3/6 


Elton (0.), re of English Literature, 1780-1830, 2 vola. (E. Arnold) net 21/0 
a 








Ennis (W. D.), ours for Heat Engines, 8vo ................. (Constable) net 6/0 
Esenwein (J. B.), Writing the Short Story, er 8vo.. ..(A. Melrose) net 64 
Exner (A. H.), Japan i AE onceemanciancveniammumpacicngsinns (Jarrold) net 7/6 
Fabre (J. H.), The Life of a Spider, er 8vo......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
France (A.), Bee: The Princess of the Dwarfs, 8vo .................. { t)net 7/6 
Puller (M. L.), Domestic Water Supplies for the Farm, 8vo 

(Chapman & Hal!) net 66 
Gibbon (I. G.), Medical Benefit, er BVO .................00..0000-0- (P. 8. King) net 60 
Girdlestone (R. B.), The Building Up of the Old Testament (R. Seott) net 5/0 
Glazier (L. M.), The Field-Flower's Lore, roy 16mo ...... (E. Matthews) net 26 
Gooch (F, A.), Methods in Chemical Analysis, 8vo...{Chapman & Hall) net 17) 0 
Gouldsbary (C.), An African Year, Cr 80 ..........c0ccsessseseee0 (E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Gran (G.), Jean Jacques Rousseau, 8v0.......... ..(W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Green (E. E.), Miss Mallory of Mote, cr 8V0.............00.....00000 (Hutchinson) 69 


Hackwood (F. M.), William Hone: His Life and Times, 8vo ...(Unwin) net 10/6 
Hall (T.), Love Affairs of the Courts of Europe, 8vo .. ...(T. W. Laurie) net 126 


Hamilton (A.), In Abor Jungles, 8V0. 2.0... cccceccecesccesnenennenees (Nash) net 18/0 
Hamilton (Hon. Mrs. B.), The Life of ye Hartley Fowler, First 
(Hutchinson) net 21/0 


Viscount } dae x ap 8vo ... 


Hauff (W.), Caravan Tales and Some ‘Others, Bvo . "(Gardner & Dar tan} net 5/0 


Heiberg (N.), White-Ear and Peter, 8V0  ...........0....cecceeeee0 (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Hemmerde (E. G.), Proud Maisie: a Play in 4 Acts, cr 8vo (Richards) net 5/0 
Henniker (F.), Arthur Henniker, 8vo ..................... (A. L. Humphreys) net 38 
Hind (W. A,), Browning’s Teachings on Faith, Life, and Love, er Svo 
(G. Allen) net 2/6 
Hudson (W. H.), The hae | of the Renaissance, cr 8vo ......... (Cassell) net 5/0 
Hadson (W. H.), Molly and Margaret, by Pat, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 36 
patton (J. A.), The Wea pons of our Warfare . (Hodder & — net 246 
Tunes (A. D.), Outline of Myritish History, Part I, to 1763 ...... (Rivingtons) 2/6 


Jane (F. T.), The British Battle Fleet, roy 8vo .................. (Partridge) net 21/0 
Jefferson (c. E.), The Ministering Shepherd . soamanae & _ net 
Jenkins (S.), The Story of the Bron, 8vo.. (Putnam) net 

Jock Seott, Midshipman, by * Aurora,’ cr 8y 










(E. Arnold) net 









John Roxenburgh. By New — er 8vo ...... 2 (St. “Catherine some net 26 
Jadith (Mme.), ay Asteblagee aii Ne Nash) net 106 
Keays (H. A. M.), T ~~ au novel, cr 8vo .. (Richards) 6/0 
Kempson (F.C.), The Trinity Foot Beagles, 4to ............ (E. Arnold) net 106 
Tang (E, M.), Ola English Towns, Second = ey _..{T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Leatham (A, E.), Sport in Five Continents, 8vo ...... (w . Blackwood) net 15/0 
Leblanc (ML), The Confessions of Arséne L upin, er 8vo ......{Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Legge (T. M.) and Goadby (K. W.), Lead Poisoning and Lead Abse=ztion, 

__ RCT Ec TE a (E. Arnold) net 12/6 
Lewis (Mrs. P.), War on the Saints, 8vo.................. “iMiarohail Bros.) net 6,0 
Lioyd (R. E.), The Growth of Groups in the Animal Kingdom, 8vo 

Ganguene net 5/0 
Loane (A. E.), Shipmates, Cr BVO .......0...----0cee-eeseeereneeneeseeenennes (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in Florence, Cr 8V0 ...........0-:s000002* (Methuen) 6 
Lydekker (R.}, The Sheep and its Cousins, 8v0.................--.- (G. Allen) net 10/6 


acaulay (A. B.), The Word of the Cross and other Sermons, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & “Stoughton) 6/0 





McCulloch (W.), Bengali Household Tales, er 8vo...(Hodder & Stouchton) 60 
McEwen (J. B.), The Thought in Musie, cr 8yo ............... (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Macfarlane (J.), The Red Fox, cr 890 .......c0000.000000 {R. T. Lang) net 6/0 
McKenna (84, The Reluctant Lover, cr 890 .0..0.05....c0.cceeeee.- (H. Jenkins) 60 
Mackenzie (C.), Kensington SS ..{M, Becker) net 50 
Macready (W. C.), Diaries, 1833-1851, 2 vols., 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) net 32/0 
Malloch (G, R.), Arabella: a Play in Three Acts, cr 8vo - (8. Swift) net 26 
Mann (G. A.), The Development of the Will-Power by the Scientific 
| LS Ra {L. N. Fowler) net 7/6 
Mann (G. A.), Cosmogony and Thought Force, 8vo .... .(L. N. Fowler) net 7/6 
Martin (E. G.), Measurement of Induction Shocks (Chapman & Hall) net 56 
Mathewson (C.), Pitching ina Pinch, cr 8vo ..(Putnam) net 5/0 
Metcalfe (W. C.), Young Salts, cr 80 ee (S.P.C.K.) 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), Life’s Open Door, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
a. (R. 0.), The Prognosis and Treatment of Diseases of the ‘Weaet, 
-eee (Longmans) net 3/6 
----s.-(Methnen) net 5 0 
... {Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
(Smith & Elder) net 6/0 
...4Chapman & Hall) net 5/6 
sasoenssousened ul) net 6/0 
a | net 46 
6/0 










rt 8vo : 

oO’ ‘Dounell (BE. j, Werwolves, ‘er Byo....... 
Parry (E. A.), Ww hat the Judge Saw, 8vo. 
Parry (G.), Allegories of the Land, er 8vo.. 
Peabody (C. H. ), Propellers, 8vo ..... 
Philip (A. J.), The Business of Bookbind 
Phillips (M. E.), Tommy Tregennis, roy 16mo., 
Pickering (A. D.), The Enlightenment of S 

Poe (E. A.), The Bells and other Poems, 





(Hodder 3 Stoughton) net 15,0 
Prior (M.), Campaigns of a War Correspondent, 8vo .........(E. Arnold) net 15/0 
Rea (L.), T he Enthusiasts of Port Royal, 8vo .................. (Methuen) net 106 
Reynolds (Mrs. F.), Letters to a Prison, cr 8vo ............ (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Robins (G.), Lays of the Hertfordshire Hunt and other porting Verses, 
cr 8vo...... ..{A. L. Humphreys) net 2/6 
Robinson Tom i. ), ‘The Missionary Pros} ect, cr  B¥0 o«-esseeeeed Partridge) net 3/6 
Rogers (A.) and Aubert (A. B.), industrial Chemistry waa (Constable) net 24/0 
Rowlands (R. A.), Hygiene for Teachers, cr 8vo ............... (BE. Arnold) net 3/6 
Rudd (J. H.), Practical Cabinet ied and Draughting ..(Benn Bros.) net 3 
Ruffini (¥.), Religious Liberty, 8 .{Williams & Norgate) net 120 
Schofield (L.), Elizabeth, Betsy ond ‘Bess, ‘er Bvo ....... ..(Duckworth) 
Sexton (W.J.), The Open Sore of Christendom, er 8vo (Century Press) net 2 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Julict, Illustrated by W. Hatherell, 4to 
anenean & Stoughton) net 
Sidgwick (A. H. , Walking Essays, cr 8vo.. .{E. Arnold) net 
Sieveking (L. G.), The Memoir of Sir Horace Mann, 8vo.. (K. Paul) net 10% 
Smith (A.), Monaco and Monte Carlo, 4te ... (Richards) net 
Soane (E. B. ), To Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise J. Marray) net 
Spargo (J.), p os Socialism, cr 8vo ......... e A. Melrose) net 


Spencer (F. ), The Meaning of Christianity, ‘8v0_ AUawin) vet 7/6 
Stawell (Mrs. R.), The Fairy of Old Spain and other Important ee. 4to . 
(Dent) net 36 
Stocker (R. D.), The God which is Man, er 8vo............... (?. Griffiths) net 5/0 
Swan (A. 8.), Woven of the Wind, cr BVO ...... Hodder & Stoughton) 
Synnot (Major-General Fitzroy Hart-), Letters, 8¥0 ...... AB, Arnold) net 126 


System of Surgery (A), by various Authors, vol. 2, Svo_... (Cassell) net 21,0 
‘Tawney (R. H.), The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century, Bv0 
(Longmans) net 
Thomas (K. J.), Personal Power, cr 8vo . {Casscil) 
Thomson (J. L), Voyages and Wanderings in Far-off Seas and Lands, cr 8¥0 


90 
6p 


(Headley) net 3/6 

Thornley (T.), Cotton Waste, its Production, Manipulation, and Uses, Svo 
ae & Greenwood) net 76 
Tracy (L.), The ‘Mind the Paint Girl,’ er 8vo..... (Heinemann) 60 
Tyrrell (H. ), Shenandoah, cr 8vo ............. oun noee(Putnam) 60 
Underwood (F. M.), U nited Italy, BYo...... _ (Methuen) net 106 
Vansittart (R.), Foole ry, a ( ‘omedy in Verse, 12mo (A. L. Humphreys) uct 26 
Van Stone (J. H.), The Pathway of the Soul, er 8vo (L. N. Fowler) net 26 


Ward (B.), The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, vol. 3, 1820-1829, 8vo 
¢Lougmans) net 12% 
Wood (C. S.), Don’t Give up the Ship! cr 8v0 ......................{Maemillan) 60 
Worsley (F. W.), The Apocalypse of Jesus, 8vo... “« ‘entary Press) net 7% 
Younghusband (Sir F.), Writ fithin: Thoughts daring Convalescence, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgat¢ )net 36 


LIBERTY'S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £330 by Sft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londos 





Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 





‘ 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 


coDE— TELEGRAMS— 
AB C &th. Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 


GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 

Cerrard | FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED, 


473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......&80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID sesteseeeeseeeees+++-$100, 000,000. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Erook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British a ot ome Guns — — 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an ro- 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
aie Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. D E NT and es ep 
akers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Exchange, E.C. 








\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s, per cent. per annum, ,o— at any time on 
Six Months’ Notice on either side, Interest payable Half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or 7 Years certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 


The TRUSTEES will require the services of a HEAD-MASTER to enter 
upon his duties in January next. Salary £600, with a capitation fee of £5 per 
boy, for all boys over 100 (there are about 160 boys now in the school). A resi- 
dence is provided, but no Boarders are taken by the Head- Master. 

Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church 
of Fngland and Graduates of a University in the British Isles in high Classical 
or Mathematical Honours. 

Applications, with eight copies of testimonials, must be forwarded to the 
undersigned before Friday, November ist. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, G. L, COLBOURNE, 

September Ist, 1912, Secretary to the Trustees. 


ONG KONG UNIVERSITY, 

The COUNCIL of the University of Hong Kong requires a PROFESSOR 
of PHYSIOLOGY for the University. 

Candidates should be between 30 and 40 years of age, University graduates 
in honours, and should be prepared to lecture in Biology as well as in 
Physiology and also to teach practical Histology. Teaching experience will 
be regarded as an important qualification. 

The salary offered will be not less than £600 per annum, payable from the 
date of arrival in Hong Kong, with free bachelor quarters or an allowance of 
£100 per annum in lieu thereof. A grant of £100 will also be made for passage 
and outfit. The engagement will be for five years in the first instance, with the 
possibility of extension by mutual agreement. 

Applications should be sent in envelopes marked “ C, A.,” addressed to the 
SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. Scottish 
candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, 
Whitehall, London, 8.W. 

The Council are anxious to obtain the services of the PROFESSOR on or 
before January Ist, 1913, 

SSISTANT MASTERSHIPS, CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, 


WANTED (a) a SENIOR CLASSICAL MASTER and (b) a JUNIOR 
SCIENCE MASTER for Christ's College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Candidates for either post should be graduates in honours and shoul@ have 
lhad teaching experience, preferably in Public Schools, or have received training 
in teaching, Candidates for (b) should not be over 30. Candidates for 
(a) should be preferably clergymen of the Church of England. Salaries 
offered for (a) £300 per annum, with rooms in college or a house allowance of 
£50 in lieu thereof; and for (b) £250 a year. New masters should arrive in 
New Zealand at the beginning of February next. Applications should be sent 
at once in covers marked “‘ C, A.”’ and addressed to the SECRETARY, Board 
wf Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W. Scottish candidates should apply to 
the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8. W. 


FLABTLEY UNIVERSITY OOLLEGE, 
, SOUTHAMPTON, 














The Council of the Hartley University College invite applications for the 
post of | PRINCIPAL of the Fon The stipend will be £ 7000 per annum, 
Applications (sixty copies) together with not more than four testimonials 
fad the names of not more than four persons to whom reference may be made, 
yau:st be received not later than Saturday, November 9th, 1912, by the Registrar, 
-rom whom further __ may be obtained. 
The Principal will be expected to enter upon his duties as soon after January 


Ast, 1915, as may be practicable. 
October Ist, 1912, D. KIDDLE, Registrar. 


L 


market town. 





AW.—A Vacancy occurs for an ARTICLED CLERK 


with an old-established firm of Solicitors (General Practice) in a healthy 
Residence with one of the principals, with personal supervision, 


could le arranged.—LEX, Box No, 581, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





(jess abt EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


FORM MASTER wanted, chiefly for Junior Forms. Good at Mathematics 
and English. Graduate preferred. Salary £120, rising by annua! increments 
of £10 to £160, Apply on or before 15th October, 1912, to the HEAD-MASTER, 
County School for Boys, Redruth, 

2ist September, 1912. 


NO®THUMBERLAND, 
BLYTH SECONDARY SCHOOL, 








The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS, highly qualified in Mathematics, to commence duties at the 
above School in January next. Applicants must be trained teachers and 
graduates of a British University, be prepa’ to assist in the general work 
and to help with the games. Qualifications in one or more of the followin 
subjects will be a recommendation; Art, Geography, Nature Study, Drill, 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience. Scale £120, 
rising by increments of £10 to £155. A sum not exceeding £5 per annum will 
also be paid to meet a like sum paid by the Assistant Mistress in respect of 
premiums for a deferred annuity. Application forms will be Gevensted on 
receipt of a stamped envelope and must be returned to the undersigned not 
later than the 2nd day of November, 1912. 

THOS. RB. GUTHRIE, 

Bridge Street, Clerk to the Governors, 
Blyth, Northumberland. 


NO®THUMBERLAND. 
BLYTH SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
MASTER, who must be well qualified to give instruction in Languages and 
Literature and able to commence duties at the above School in January next, 
Applicants must be trained teachers and graduates of a British University, 
be prepared to assist in the general work and to help with the games, Quali- 
fications in one or more of the following subjects will be a recommendation: 
Music, History, Mathematics. Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience. Scale £120, rising by increments of £10, to £175, A sum not ex- 
ceeding £5 per annum will also be paid to meet a like sum paid by the Assistant 
Master in respect of premiums for a deferred annuity. Application forms will 
be forwarded on receipt of a stamped envelope, and must be returned to the 
undersigned not later than the 2nd by of November, 1912. 

‘HOS. R. GUTHRIE, 
Clerk to the Governors, 








Bridge Street, 
Blyth, Northumberland. 


ANTED. — EDUCATED GENTLEWOMAN, age 

between 20 and 30, to take charge of two little girls (11 and 1°) out 

of school hours and to help with sewing. Must be strong in health and fond 

of outdoor life. Knowledge of children’s handicrafts and teaching of brush- 

work and Ablett methods would be of use.—Apply, stating salary and giving 
full references: Mrs, GIBSON, The White House, Aldershot. 











ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL.—A Vacancy on 

the Staff for advanced Mathematics and Physics will be filled up in the 

course of the present term, For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 

Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C, 

OSSALL SCHOOL.— The MASTERSHIP of the 

MODERN SCHOOL will be vacant in January next. Candidates must 

be graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Mathematical Honours, and 

under 45 years of age. Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER, Rossall Hall, Fleetwood. 


CHOLASTIC.—CLASSICAL MASTER Wanted (Oxford 
or Cambridge Honours Graduate preferred), for well-known College in 
South Africa, Churchman. £180 resident, rising to £200. Passage paid. 
Posts there have in the past led to good University and other appointments. 
Further particulars from BIVER & Co., University Scholastic Agency, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 
OLLEGE for the HIGHER EDUCATION of the 
J BLIND, WORCESTER.—HEADMASTERSHIP, vacant Jan 1913, 
Salary, £100 with house (partially furnished) board and part service. pita- 
tion fees graduated according to numbers. For further particulars apply to 
Dr. RANGER, 17 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The HEAD-MASTER. 
SHIP of the Military and Civil Side will be vacant at the end of the 
current term. Applications for the post, accompanied by not more than three 
testimonials and three references, must reach the PRINCIPAL on or before 
Saturday, 26th October, Requirements, high mathematical, teaching, and 
organizing qualifications, Salary £1,000 per annum, 
Active. 


DVERTISER, BACHELOR (51), Healthy, 
Companionable. TJ.iived much abroad. Expert Accountant. Seeks 
POST, to keep books and assist in general management of Estate or Institution. 
Secretarial or any similar work not wholly sedentary. Good knowledge of 
Spanish. Board-residence and small Salary. Town or Country. Referencea 
Address, Box No. 580, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cygne orm spa PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 
‘4 for Gentleman’s son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Eee tae oan married, would receive one 
‘J RESIDENT PATIENT or DELICATE CHILD.—Box No, 579, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
LADY, widow of private tutor, requires post as Com- 
panion, Secretary, Housekeeper, or any position of trust. Highest 
references.—Mrs. Miles, “‘ Caresbrook,” Porchester Road, Newbury, Berks. 


He WetL’s SCHOOL, DENBIGH. 


In January next an ASSISTANT MISTRESS will be required for French. 
Salary, £70 or £80, according to qualifications, resident with laundry. A 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge preferred with residence abroad and training. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. Applica 
tions to be sent to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, London, 
before October 20th. 


VYPEWRITIN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX. 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

YPEWRITING—AUTHORS’ MSS., including Classical 

work and Foreign Languages, from Is. 1000 words. Legal work, Verses, 

Songs, Actors’ parts, from 4d.sheet. Fullterms by post. W.G. BROWNING, 
35 Southfield Road, Bedford Park, W. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1912-13, 
“Purviture and China”), Essay Class (Subject for 1912-13, “ Sepdhclear “>, 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c, The , under 
the direction of an Ceacseey Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced 
Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communication 
with their Students. Preparation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term. 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh. 


DIRKBECK COLLEGE, 
B BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C, 


UNIVERSITY OF TONDON. 
COURSES OF STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, in * 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, and LAWS, 
under RECOGNISED TEACHERS of the University. 
Matriculation and Preliminary Courses, 


School of A ea 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University — Secondary Training, and by 
the bridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(late Lecturer in Edueation, Manchester University.) 
ftndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degreo on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 

















T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 

FEES :— STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-20 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistreas’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 





GIRLS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

(juuRcH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 


and Tuition, £260 a year, 
Special department for House- 











A thoroughly efficient Modern Education, 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCasz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Deard and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 

Pupils rE for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 

Fequired, ealthy situation. ‘Tennis, hockey, &. 

S*- FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 

Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 





RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
i BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE. Close to moors, amid beautiful York- 
shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculu», PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
feids. T’rospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lon4.) 


Ww? LLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
J CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
ehiliren whose p»rents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


; Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Residential School for daughters of geutlepeople. Special attention to 
nguaves, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 
The Coilege stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 





rl. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individaal character 
and tale ut, as wellas to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matr culation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
u SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
iss Auerbach, Thorough education ih the bracing air of the Craven highlands, 





—= 


OUNTHAURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Lancuages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the develop t of ter. Senior and Junior Houses. Special advan- 
tages for advanced work. Excellent examination results. rdea and 
field for games.—Kefereuces kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, Rev, 
Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 





OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
; BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Principal :— Miss 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the Principal. 


RJOUTHEURT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
\)__ President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
a Educated Women are trained as Scientific ‘Teachers of Physical 

ucation, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.— Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c 


] RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
LL.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully-qualified Mistress 
of Method, Terms moderate. 


PAkeine TONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 








For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 
DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Anuual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 
UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURBRN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-ficlds 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Next Vacancies January 1913. 


Be 4% SSeS oe See? HOUSE. 
Head-Mistress.— Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 14-19 years old. Number limited to 18, No 
oe = taken, Special attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
ane usic, 


|} AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, eclocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 guns. Some day-girls receive’. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 
S"; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Principal, 
k5 Miss C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science, Oxford. 
Thorough Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridce, London 
School Examinations. Games, For terms, boarding, apply The SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock Road, Hastings. 





| IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Priucipals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
AUTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th, 


Baer = ab! LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, apeente Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquirin 

Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Speci 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


{ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Mounte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and iuforma- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


(cs LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving,— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years, 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND BEMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post free. —B. BEASLEY, Dept. O, ‘Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
at 4 eee laS PERMANENTLY CURED. 
—Adaults 2nd boys taken in residence oras daily pupils, Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab, 1905. 


y BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 
SOUTH WALES. 
Publie School. Moderat> fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September, 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


Freach; 
Terms for 








AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 


Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. (late House-Master at Epsom College). 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 

Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough educa- 

tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, frevering without break or undue 

pressure for Universities and Professions, andicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N, STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


N\A ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for on December 
3rd and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


ey situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, 


Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
JILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


Schools and Navy. Entire c where parents abroad. Prospectus. 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxtord). 
































PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. ‘The new Physical aud 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 











| OVER COLLEGE.—For information as_ regards 
Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Cle’ 
and Officers application should be made to the Heap-Masrter, the Rev. F, de 
W. Lusuryeton, M.A,, School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 
AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 12, 13, 14, 1912. 
leven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to sons of Clergy- 


men. For particulars apply to the BURSAR. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, Osborne, the Pay- 
master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


“PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master.—A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 

Preparation for University, Army, Navy, and professional careers. Inclusive 
Fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s. Prospectus on application to School 
House, Ipswich. ae 

| EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 

A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


NHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER 
Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 


Hy trite BOURNE | 
































NE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

Special Army and 
Cadet 
Exhibi- 


VILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Term began September 20th. 


ALLIOL HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 
prepared for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors. 
House built on purpose for School. Delicate boys do exceptionally well,— 
Head-Master, W. E. MOORE, B.A., Oxon. Prospectus on application. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
e Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham ; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A. ; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H, Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. On nSea 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to My yet Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, AL McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


fo: FO R El Qn. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. Highly-finished and excellent 


modern education. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of _ and — — o—. ~- 
For prospectus, particu , and references, apply to 
- Principals: Mademoiselle E. Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tungate. — 
RUSSELS.-—French Protestant Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, 191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 




















(Belgium). Highly-finished modern and sound education. French, English, 
German, and Italian. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
language. Healthiest situation. 


For Prospectus and references, apply to Madame DU PRE—Principal. 


Ls yet School for the Daughters of 
Gentlemen, 213-2)5 Avenue Brugmann, BRUSSELS (Belgium). Highly- 
modern and sound education. Fully-qualified Staff. Special attention given 
to French —p= yp Arts. Healthiest situation. 
Prospectus and References apply to 
MISSES TER SCHOUW, Principals. 
RUSSELS.—Collége d’ Anderlecht, International Boarding 
E Schoolfor Young Men. Ist Class Institute for Business and Languages. 
English, French,German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
—Director M. DELLERE-HIGUET. a 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 





BEEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamingtou Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 








USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 

Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses, References, 
RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 
Rouen.—Small number of elder girls received, study of French Lan. 
guage, Literature, Art, Music. Language exclusively French. Interview 
when desired.—_DIRECTRICE, 25 rue Lecoq, Bihorel-les-Rouen. 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
: receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
ee near A. he Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
Blanche, Paris. 


JARIS.—An English lady highly recommends a French 
barrister’s widow and two daughters, who receive two young English 

girls. Comfortable family and pleasant social life. Musical advan 
Position agreeable, airy, healthy. French lessons by certificated teacher, and 
piano and harmony lessons can be arranged. References exchanged.—MISS 
BARLOW, The Red House, Stanmore. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Be 4 74.80 &. 

‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
+ oy eee particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
lees, &c. 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 





CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommend establishments. When writing 

please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,283 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. £00 Schools, 1,(00 Illustrations. 
-.and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, ad preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 


Established 1858, 


122 Regent Street, W. 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poeat (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


YO INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
QTODENTS' CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
kK Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 




















SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
By Ocean Yachting Steamer 


‘ARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons. 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of 
Berths. Promenade Deck full length of Vessel. 
Electric Fans in all Cabins. Electric Launirs. 
Swimming Bath, Gymnasium. No Cargo carried. 





M. S. P. 


‘YACHTING 
CRUISES DE LUXE, 
1912, 





9Nov. ... I5days 


Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. oe eco 
(From Marseilles) 
WEST INDIES & BERMUDA .... oe 3Dec._... 
from Southampton. 
Unique Winter Cruise via Lisbon, Madeira, 
West Indian Is, to Jamaica and Bermuda, 
and back by “ORUBA” via Panama, 
Venezuela, Canary Is, and Morocco, arriving 
at Southampton 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


| alaatadiaaiia 


CASTLE 
LINE. 


Cr. 10, 62 days 


3 Feb. 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA. 
Rorat Mat Rourr. 
From London and Southampton, 


WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal. 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch Street 
London. West-end Agencies: Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, and 
Thos. Cook and Son, 13 Cockspur Street. 
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” pws “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE. 
3147.—_THE FAR EAST, visiting Japan, China, Burmah, 


India, and Egypt. Price includes Land Excursions at Ports of Call, 





—_— 


October 19th, or via San Franciscu October 30th, or Overland November 17th. 
The Cruising Company, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


21IVATE SOCIAL TOURS for Gentlemen and Gentle- 

P women, November 15th: Algeria-‘Tunicia (Garden of Allah Tour). Spring 

arrangements include Sicily, North Africa, Italian Lakes, Constantinople aml 

the Danube, Russia with Volga, Caucasus and Crimea. Arranged and accom- 
ied by Miss Bishop, **Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
} Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautifal gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
ysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


LPINE SPORTS LTD. control accommodation for 
THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED visitors in 35 Hotels in the 

Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, For Tlustrated Handbook with full 
details of Complete Tours, apply Secretary, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, co. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ONEY FOR THE HOME. — Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES boughs for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. 
k. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd, Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1533, 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odices, 65 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years, 


. i ‘Y POVERTY, not my WILL, consents” to the 
| sale of an old CHIPPENDALE BUREAU, family heirloom, with 
historic associations. Veuve, Box 1096, Wiliing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and ficecy, yet 

Guaranteed Unshrinkable. A far greater choice of texture and size is 

offered than in shops. Write for patterns direct to Dept. 16, Atheenic Mills, 
Hawick, Scotland. 


JNGRAVINGS, Fine and Scarce, Line and Mezzotint 

‘J Portraits, and Fancy Subjects. Coloured Views of London, Aquatints, 
&c. Catalogue forwarded on application to ARTHUR READER, 58 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 


UTIIORS who have difficulty in placing their works will 
find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
petent source of help and advice, The Association undertakes the printing 
and production of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, beiles lettres, rare 
MSS., Family and Parish records, either for private or trade circulatior. New 
Authors are specially invited to submit work or personally consult the Asso- 
ciation upon the “ ways and means” to publicity —THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION, 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
ey FOR LADIES.—REapid systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Excellent introductions given. — Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


7 NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular Subjects. 
Address, THE MANAGER, 


"K0 PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—<Author, Officier 
de I'Instruction Publique, long resident on the Continent, undertakes 

translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms on 

application to FREDERIC LEES, “ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France. 











NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

J Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S, Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kenton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold. Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesinoore Road, Sheffield. 


4. PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

‘4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Machull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ELSH MOUNTAIN.—Wether Mutton and Lamb, 

direct from Welsh farm. Sides, weighing 14 to 20 Ib. each, 10d. perth, 

Dressed Chickens, 6s. couple. New laid Eggs, Honey, etc. All carriage paid. 

Further particulars, stamped envelope, Branas Poultry Farm, Llandrillo, 
eerionethshire. 


JUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
110 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
rerularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
v PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Autnasy Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parron: H.M. Tur Krxo, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
@esiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
Particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
®nuiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tuk Ear. ov Hagrowsy, Secretary: Gooraxy H, Hamitros, 
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Ww ou as IN DES PAIB. 
THE CHURCH ARMY. 
Please send a Contribution for the WOMEN’S WORK. 
TRAINING HOMES for DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 
LODGING HOMES for RESPECTABLE WOMEN, 
RESCUE and PREVENTIVE HOMES, 
WORKRBOOMS for POOR WIDOWS, 
ADVICE BUREAU, open day and night, 
Support for these and many other branches preasingly necded. 
Another NEW HOME urgently Required, 
Cheques, &., marked “ Women’s Work” and crossed “Barclay’s a/e 


Church Army,”’ to Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
Marble Arch, W. 


OOKS.—Jones's Old English Gold Plate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, 


| Philosophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s. ; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and 
Practice, 10s, 6d. ; Hume's Queens of Old Spain, 5s, 6d.; Burke's Peerace, 1911, 











24s.; Rackham’s Grimm's Fairy Tales, Edit. de Luxe, £2 2e.; Fairbairn’s 
Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Rackham’'s Peter Pan, Ist Edition, 2s. ; 
Merinaid Series Old Dramatists, 11 vols, £2 108.; Ranke’s History of England, 


6 vola,, 22 108, ; Beaconsfield’s First Edit. Contarini Fleming, 4 vols., rare, 
£4 4s,, 1832; Alroy, 1833, 3 vols., £3 3e. ; Tancred, all in original boards, 3 vole., 
£3 3s.; Caldicott’s Oid English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 25e. ; Country Life, 
a fine set, 30 vols. £15; Burton's The Jew, the Gipsy and El Islam, £2 10s.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


1 OOKS W ANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols. 23 and 23; Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, ete. Old 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldemiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Loxypow 

Srrret, Norwicn, who have been established over half a century, 

invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 

Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 

made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 

given on particulars supplied through the post, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 

(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.-—To ‘e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2a a 2s. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0 | Members one » 110 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 0 O | Associates, with Literature 


Members . e : Bee and Journal aie, 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Colonel! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 
The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & 


2338-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Cc’ Ltdy 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipse Pace (when available), Fouarses Guixgas, 


ee sstiaaaieatstiaimaaatiatial £12 12 +0| NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Columu) note 660 | Half Narrow Column ' ~_ua 2s 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 Oj} Quarter Narrow Colum ,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 0 
CoMPaNtrs, 
Outside Page ...... £16 16 0] Inside Page elsis 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underia broad column (half-width), 58.; audis, a 
line for every additional line (contasing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow colman, one-third width of page, 3s, an 1ach, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an iach, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” Loa, au iach, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; uet, 
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THE BEST FOR ANNUITIES. 


Whether you are purchasing Annuities for yourself or 
your clients, you naturally want the best. It is an 
important transaction, and it is rae your while to make 
investigation. The Sun Life of Cialada gives the best 
rate and the security is undoubted... What more could be 
desired ? F 

There are, however, other reasons for sending your 
business to this progressive Company. 





Annuities are granted guaranteeing the return of the 
purchase money. 

Specially favourable terms are given to “ under-average” 
lives, 

Payments are made direct to the Annuitant’s Bank 
Account where desired. 

Funds, £9,000,000. Income, £2,000,000. 

Surplus above all liabilities, over £800,000. 





“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


A true Egyptian Cigarette must be made in Egypt, and 
the attention of the public is called to the Egyptian 
Government Stamp on each package of “ NESTOR’S,” which 
is protection from the so-called Egyptian Cigarettes made 
in England. 

Now obtainable in new pocket packings, 5’s, 10's, 20's, 


**NESTOR”’—Egypt's Product, England’s Demand. 


Obtainable Everywhere, and at 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. 





The Best Nightcap 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ ALLennurrs” Diet, which induces restf, 

slecp and nourishes the system. Affords an excellent light repast and is 
preferable to all alcoholic stimulants. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form, Madeina minute by adding boiling water 


A. special deposit of £100,000 in securities has been 
made with Trustees for clients in Great Britain and 


Ireland. 


Many of your clients are no doubt realising only 3 or 
4 per cent. on their capital, when they might be enjoying 
from 6 to 24 per cent., according to age and state of 


health. 


Every form of annuity is granted, such as Joint Life on 
two or more lives, Deferred Annuities, Educational 


Annuities for Children, etc., etc. 


Correspondence is invited regarding agencies or the 


introduction of business. 





ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


SUN LIFE 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


OF CANADA 


71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. | 


— Bend 3d. stamps for large Sample. 
Of all Chemists. 1/6 & 3- per tin. 
33 
The “Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 





ee 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


(Gommonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 





Booklet, 





WHY PAY RENT 


HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issu 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd, 
6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 

“HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT WAY,” will be 


You may become your own Houseowner b 
securin; = SEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AN 
y the 





sent post free. 


Good prospects for active Agents. 
Address—M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








APRES LE REPAS PRENEZ 
TOUJOURS UN 


COIN TREAYU mripic sec. 


La plus fine des fines liqueurs 4 tous les 
meilleurs Restaurants et Hotels. 


“Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should Not 
be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLisKer, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





THE UNION BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .............ccc00ceeee8 ---£1,500,000 
| eae £1,400,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.0 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


The “Spectator” 

Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Oup CoRNER 
Booxstors (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 
Tue InrTeRNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrirption News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur 
Haroup A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHaprman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 


TuHerANGLo-AMERICAN Booxse.Line Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, 





\ Cape Towr 





HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE. 


Practically every possessor of books would 
wish to have his ownership permanently 
noted in every volume by means of a book- 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic or 
taste; but hitherto it has not been possible 
to produce original, specially designed 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 
been beyond the means of many who would 
like to possess one. 

My present endeavour is to fill the need. 
I have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as I 
specialize in the work, 

Apart from the personal interest attach- 
ing to a book-plate, it is of distinct value in 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate is a 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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St. Ivel stands for Purity 
_and something more. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more 
than pure—for purity is not 
all that is required in a scien- 
tifically perfect cheese. St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese is nutri- 
tious because it is wholly 
digestible—the curd is soft- 
ened and is easily assimilated. 
It assists the digestion of 
other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is de- 
liciously creamy in taste, and 
most tempting to the appetite. 
It is beneficial because it con- 
tains organic phosphates of 
the kind that your nervous 
system can and does absorb, 
and which enable it to repair 
the wear and tear of age, 
worry, work, and fatigue. 

On 
But, more important still, St. 
Ivel Lactic Cheese contains 
lactic acid cultures which 
eliminate the poisons that 
other foods create, and thus 
keep the system in splendid 
condition. 


ST. IVEL 


Lactic Cheese 





“The Pride of the West Countrie.”’ 


AUTUMN SORE THROATS: 
HOW TO CURE THEM RAPIDLY. 


With the coming of Autumn, throat troubles begin. 

Sore throat and tonsillitis, with their attendant pain and 
general feeling of illness, constantly occur to undo the benefit 
of the summer holiday, which it was hoped would last through- 
out the year. 

No one should suffer from sore throat for more than a few 
hours. If taken in band immediately the first symptoms 
appear, the attack can be cut short so rapidly that it may be 
said hardly to have occurred at all. If, however, the throat is 
neglected until it becomes bad it can still be cured more 
rapidly by Wulfing’s Formamint than by anything else. 

These pleasant-tasting Formamint Tablets let loose a 
powerful antiseptic when dissolved in the saliva. As this 
saliva is swallowed it gets into every part of the throat, thus 
bringing the antiseptic into contact with the germs which 
cause the disease—for all sore throats are due to germs. If 
there were no germs there would be no diseases of this kind. 


MepicaL Proor or THE TREATMENT. 

The medical papers have printed many articles proving the 
value of Wulfing’s Formamint in curing sore throat. ‘Thus 
the Chief Medical Officer of one of the largest Infectious 
Diseases’ Hospitals in England writes in The Practitioner: 
“I have never had sore throat myself since I began to use 
Wulfing’s Formamint, aJthough I suffered periodically 
before.” 

This statement is endorsed by thousands of other people, 
including large numbers of the members of the aristocracy. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Massereene and Ferrard writes: “I 
have found Wulfing’s Formamint most effective for the cure 
of sore throat, which quickly disappears after using a few 
Formamint Tablets.” 

The Marchioness of Sligo writes she “finds Wulfing’s 
Formamint Tablets very useful for sore throat, and always has 
a bottle of them in the house.” 

Lady Domville writes: “ As a user of Wulfing’s Formamint 
for some time, I can speak very highly of it. It was first 
recommended to me by my doctor as a powerful and useful 
weapon aguinst sore throat, and I have found it of great 
service.” 

Lady Noel (wife of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Gerard Henry 
Uctred Noel, K.C.B., K.C.M.G.) writes she “uses Formamint 
for everyone in the house, and everyone finds it a great 
comfort for sore throats and colds. For sore throats it is a 
wonderful help in getting rid of them quickly. One or two 
members of the family are never without a small bottle in 
their pockets. They use it a good deal to prevent them from 
catching other people’s sore throats, and, as a rule, very 
successfully.” 

How To SAFEGUARD YOURSELF. 

Lady Noel’s letter also indicates another valuable power 
possessed by Wulfing’s Formamint. It prevents those who 
use it from catching other people’s colds and sore throats. 
This everybody is very prone to do, for the germs of the 
disease are breathed out by the sufferer in every breath. It 
is these germs which make a disease “ catching.” 

This preventive value of Wulfing’s Formamint is strikingly 
endorsed even in diphtheria by the Sanitary Inspector of 
High Wycombe. He writes: “I know of no preparation so 
effectual in preventing infectious disease as Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint. During an outbreak of diphtheria, I have frequently 
given away Formamint to those who have been in contact 
with the disease, and no other cases have been removed to 
hospital from the same house.” 

Nothing can be more emphatic than these words. It must, 
however, be clearly understood that Formamint is not a cure 
of diphtheria; it is simply a preventive of that disease. 

To enable all who have not tried Wulfing’s Formamint to 
do so, a Free Sample will be sent to everyone who writes to 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Company, 12 Chenies Street, London, 
W.C., mentioning this Journal. Wulfing’s Formamint can 
be obtained of all Chemists, price 1s. 11d. per bottle of fifty 
tablets. It must, however, be Wulfing’s Formamint to obtain 
the best results. Substitutes are useless, for, as a physician 
writes, he “bas tried six substitutes and found not one of 


F. W. T. 


them efficacious.” 
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THE 
JOYOUS ADVENTURES OF 
ARISTIDE PUJOL 


BY 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT 
6s. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD VIGO ST. 





TO ALL STUDENTS OF THE NEAR EAST. 


THE SOUTHERN SLAV QUESTION 
AND THE HABSBURG MONARCHY. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. Oxon. (“ Scotus Viator.”) 


Author of “ Racial Problems in Hungary.” 12s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ An histcrical document the fruit of close study and of keen 
observation of men and things on the spot.’-—-ECONOMIST,.—“ This new 
work will at once take rank ag a classic on one of the most fascinating 


problems of modern polities.” 


ABSOLUTISM IN CROATIA. By the Same Author. 2s, net 


CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON, W.C, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
‘ign Address: Sectmen, souten. 


on View; 
senantetainnt basondemad 3601, 


HATCH A RDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





i 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


¢,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
Ss, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





“THE ARENA” 


heeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 
Amateur Sports of all kinds, Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by ‘ Old Boys.” 





The Ccteber Issue contains an Article on Universities and the Residential System. 
FRICE ONE SHILLING NET, 


Subscription Rate: los. yer anreim at home and abroad. 





of all Newsagents. 
(Canada 13s.). 


Sublishers: ILIFFE & EONS Ltd., 20 Tudor St., London, E.C. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR AS 
PHILOSOPHER & THINKER. 


A Collection of the more Important and Interesting Passages 
in his Non-political Writings, Speeches, and Addresses, 1879 


to 1912. Selected and Arranged by WILFRID M. SHORT 
(Mr. Balfour’s Private Secretary). With Portrait. 8yo, 
7s. 6d. net 


“It is to be hoped that this volume, a not unworthy record of the Odyssey of 

a keen and unresting intelligence, will be read by many and duly pondered, 

There is hardly a line in it which has not its own incidental greatness, and it 
should help all its possessors to avoid thinking lightly even of little things.’ 

ae Post, 





South African Snakes and their Venom; 
and How to Treat Snake Bite. By F. Ww. 
FITZSIMONS, Curator of the Port Elizabeth Museum, 
Author of The Monkey Folk of South Africa. New Edition, 
Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised. With numerous I]lus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 


Prof. Schafer’s British Association Address, 
Life: Its Nature, Origin and Main- 
tenance. By E. A. SCHAFER, M.D., Sc.D., F.R.S. 8yo, 
Paper covers. Is. net. 
*,* This is the only Edition authorized by Professor Schifer. 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth 
Century. By Rk. H.TAWNEY. With Reproductions of 
Plans (1580- 1620). 8vo. 9s. net. [On Monday nezt. 


Men, Women, and Minxes. By Mrs. ANDREW 
LANG. With a ’Prefatory Note by Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Contents.—French and English Minxes— Pitfalls for Collectors 
—Trials of the Wife of a Literary Man—The Fairchild Family and 
their Creator- A Granddaughter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
—Rousseau’s Ideal Household—Morals and Manners in Richard- 
son—Art in enti! Inns and Lodging-Houses, ete. 





MR. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOK ON GOLF, 


The New Book of Golf. 
Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Contributions 
from Mrs. Ross (née Miss May Hezuer), A. C. M. Croome, 
Bernarp Darwin, J. Sueriock, and C. K. Hurcnrinsoy. 
With 67 Illustrations from Photo; ographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Alpine Studies. By W. A. B.COOLIDGE, M.A. With 
16 views of the High Thy — after photographs by 
Signor VITTORIO ‘SELLA and the late Mr. W. F. DONKIN., 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 


This book contains some 20 articles on the Alps, the larger 
number of which deal with climbing matters, and describe 
many parts of the Alps from the higher Maritimes to the Tyrolese 
Dolomitgg, especially the Dauphiné and Bernese Oberland ranges. 


The Eve of Catholic Emancipation. 
By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD WARD, F.R.Hist.5. 
President of St. Edmund’s College (3 vols.). Volume III, 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Vols. I and II. now ready, price 21s. net. 








The Three Sisters of Lord Russell. of 
Killowen. Sketches of Convent Life. By the 
Rev. MATTHEW RUSSELL, S.J. With Portrait and other 
Iustentions. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Times and Teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. By the Author of “The Great Law.”  8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The kernel of the book may be said to lie in the chapter on The 
Mystic Christ, which deals with the stages on the Path of Holiness 
symbolized by the Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, the Death 
and Resurrection, and the Ascension in the Gospel Story. 








The House of Peace. By MICHAEL WOOD. 
With a collotype reproduction of Watts’s “Hope.” Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


This book, cast in the form of a story, is intended to illustrate the 
fact that the spiritual forces of the world are the ultimate rulers of 
matter; that the “things unseen” govern the “things seen.” It 
is designed to show that intercessory and contemplative prayer is 4 
real and active force of great potency. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS.—A Complete List sent on 
Application, 


Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE BASE OF BIBLICAL 





CRI TICISM RE-EXAMINED. 


THE NAME OF GOD IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


A Study Introductory and Explanatory of Exodus vi. vv. 1 et seg. By Dr. A. TROELSTRA. Translated 


from the Dutch by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 


IS A REVOLUTION IN PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 


AT HAND? By the Rev. JOHANNES DAHSE. 
an Article in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift for September, 1912. 


D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 4d. 


Translated by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., from 
With a Preface by the Rey. Prof. SAYCE, 


THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE CHRIST. 


Modern Studies in the Self-Revelation of Jesus. 


By the Rev. F. R. 


MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE LATEST LIGHT 


By P. 8. P. HANDCOCK, of the British Museum. 


boards. 


RADIUM AND RADIO-ACTIVITY. 


With numerous Diagrams. 


Series.) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A., B.Se. 
Qs. 6d. 


ON BIBLE' LANDS. 


With numerous Illustrations, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
[In the press. 
(“ Romance of Science” 


Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 
[In the press. 





SKETCHES OF GEORGIAN 
CHURCH HISTORY. By Archdeacon DOWLING, 
D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ST. AUGUSTINE the PREACHER. 
» Ping ce = J. SPARROW SIMPSON. Small post 8vo, 


“SHARERS OF THE CROSS.”’ 


By AMY DEBENHAM. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PILGRIMAGE of the CROSS. 
(Adapted from an old French allegory.) By HALLIE 
KILLICK (Mrs. Eustace Miles), With numerous illus- 
trations. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS 
LIVED. By GERTRUDE HOLLIS. With numerous 
photographic reproductions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


FOUR APOSTLES ; or, The Train- 
ing of Apostolic Missionaries. By the Rev. JAMES 
PHILIP LILLEY, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. 
DOMINIC. By the Rev. DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SERVANT. A Biblical Study of 
Service to God and Man. By Dr. EUGENE STOCK. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY 
BAPTISM. By the Rev. DE LACY O’LEARY, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


SKETCHES OF C#2SAREA 
(PALESTINZ). Biblical, Medieval, Modern. From 
Earliest Cesar to latest Sultan. By Archdeacon DOWLING, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


QUIETNESS. _ By 


“ Meditations.” Imperial 32mo, 6d. 


A STUDY OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. Bearing upon Creed and Prayer. 
By the Rev. HENRY BINGHAM STEVENS, M.A. Small 
post Svo, paper cover, 3d. 


A GOSPEL MONOGRAM. Consist- 
ing of the entire Texts, R.V., of the Four Gospels in a 
Parallel Harn nony, together with a continuous Monogram, 
combining them exhaustively. Arranged and Written by Sir 
W. J. HERSCHEL, Bart., M.A. 1880 to 1911. Demy 8yo, 
cloth boards, 5s 


RATIONALIST ENGLISH EDU 
CATORS. By GERALDINE E. HODGSON, D.Litt. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


the Author of 





STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. The Moorhouse Lectures, 1912. By 
HENRY LOWTHER CLARKE, D.D., D.C.L., Archbishop of 
Melbourne. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5 5s. 


THE LITURGY AND RITUAL 
OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. By the Rev. 
F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A, Second Edition, Revised. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, ‘bs 


APOLLOS ; or, Studies in the Life 
of a Great Layman of the First Century. By 
the Venerable G. R. WYNNE, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
ls. 6d. 


AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’ Ss 
PROFESSION OF FAITH. By the Rev. J. 
SWINBURNE. With Preface by the Rev. CANON 
RANDOLPH, D.D. Small post 8vo, paper cover, 6d. 


THE PATHWAY OF SALVA- 
bie ag By the Rev. T. A, LACEY, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 


AFRICAN MISSIONS: Impressions 
of the South, East, and Centre of the Dark 
Continent. By BENJAMIN GARNISS O’RORKE, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces. With a Preface by the Right Rev, 
J. TAYLOR SMITH, D.D., C.V.0O. With several Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: its Origin 
and Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the 
time of Charlemagne. By Monsignore DUCHESNE. Trans- 
lated by M. L. McCLURE. Fourth English Edition, repre- 
senting the Fourth and latest French Edition of “Les Origines 
du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING OF 
COIN MOTTOES. By the Rev. WILLIAM ALLAN, 
D.D. With a Supplementary Chapter on THE RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER OF ANCIENT COINS, by the Rev. JEREMIAH 
ZIMMERMAN, D.D., LL.D. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EGYPT AND ISRAEL. py w. ». 
FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., F.B.A. Second 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yvo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEUTER- 
ONOMY. By the Rev. J. 8. GRIFFITHS. Being the 
Bishop Jeune Memorial Fund Prive Essay (1909) on “'The 
Historical Truth and Divine Authority = the Book of 
Deuteronomy. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


FRESH STUDY OF THE 


FOURTH GOSPEL. By the Rev. F. R. MONT- 
GOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A, B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth 


boards, 2s. 6d. 
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MARK 


A Biography. 


TWAIN 


With Letters, Comments, and Incidental Writings hitherto 


unpublished; also new Episodes and Anecdotes. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


“A triumphant achievement.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“This book is to Humour what Boswell is to Literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


3 Vols. 


“ More authentic than autobiography. 


Fully Illustrated. 24g. net, post free 25s, 


"Daily Chronicle. 
“The book is a good one.”—The Times, 


“The narrative 1 never drags, and the book v w vill rank high among biographies. "Westminster Gazette. 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRA- 
TION. By Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN, Author of “The 
Influence of Sea Power.” 6s, net. Post free, 6s. 4d. 

Weighs the claims of force and of law as means of maintaining 
peace and settling disputes, giving full attention to economic 
aspects. 


THE GREAT STATE: Essays 


_in Construction. 65 6s. By H. G. WELLS and others. 














THE DAY OF THE SAXON. | 
By Gen. HOMER LEA, Author of “The Valour of 
Ignorance.” Js, . net. Post free, 7s. 10d. 
Examines in a calm scientific manner the security of Britain's 
position among the nations of the earth in the light of new phases 
of military and naval science. 


THE WORLD’S UNREST: Sccial 





and Economic. 6s. net. By W. T. ELLIS. 


IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY 


By MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE. 


free 12s. 1id. 


Illustrated. 12s, 6d. nei, post 


The Authoress—the wife of the Danish Ambassador to Germany—gives piquant and engrossing reminiscences of European Courts 
from the ’sixties onwards, of Empress Eugénie and Napoleon IIL., of the Paris Commune, and of her acquaintance with Wagner, Liszt, 
Rossini, Gounod, Massinet, Jenny Lind, Patti, and other illustrious characters. 


“ Reflects much of the most brilliant European society of the last generation. 


to relate.”—Daily Telegraph. 


She has many exciting as well as charming stories 


THE SEA TRADER: His Friends and Enemies. 


By DAVID HANNAY. 


8 Photogravures and other Illustrations. 


15s, net, post free 15s, 6d. 


«A vivid study of a fascinating theme. Few of those most learned in the literature of the sea and travel will rise from its perusal 
without having their minds enlarged, while even the least thoughtful will find it a vastly entertaining and wholly instructive hook.” 


OF 


A PRINCESS «tiz 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 


8 Photogravures. 


—Army and Navy Gazette. 


ITALIAN REFORMATION 


10s. 6d. 


“The author, who has written with such mingled charm and knowledge, has found a subject admirably suited to his pen in the 


career of Giulia Gonzaga.”—Sunday Times. 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM. pr. T. L. 
SMITH. Illustrated. 2s, 6d. net. Post free, 2s. Od. 


ELOQUENCE & PUBLIC SPEAKING. 
GARRETT P. SERVISS. 5s. net. Post free, 5s. 4d. 


LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES. ANTHONY 
GROSS. 3s. 6d. net. Post free, 3s. 9d 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE $ the 
Scouts of the American War of the North 
and South. W. J. BEYMER. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS. 
M. E. MARTIN. Illustrated. 5s. net. Post free, 5s. 4d. 


BOY’S BOOK OF NEW INVENTIONS. 
H. MAULE. Illustrated. 6s, 








HARPER’S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 
Cloth, 2s. Gd. net; Leather, 3s, Gd. net. 
Postage Sd. extra. 
Recent and Forthcoming Issuecs:— 

ELEMENTS AND ELECTIONS. Sir WILLIAM 

RAMSAY. 
ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS AND 

THEIR BUILDERS. 'l. ERIC PEET, M.A. 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. = ARkrTuuR 
HOLMES. 


CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. 
Prof. F. CZAPEK. 





THE DAWN 


By JOAN SUTHERLAND. Author of ‘‘Cavanagh of Kultann.” 6s. 


* A moving and deeply interesting love story. The authoress writes of international politics as one who is in close touch with 


the great game. 
difficult situation.’ ’"—Scotsman. 


THE RED LANE 

THE MOTH 

THE OLYMPIAN 

THE WOMAN OF IT 

PAUL RUNDEL 

TANGLES 

THE FINANCIER 

THE MAKER OF RAINBOWS 
BEAUTY AND THE JACOBIN 
THE YATES PRIDE 


Her characters are admirably drawn, and with great dexterity sho controls the development of an exceedingly 


Houman Day 


6s. 

6s. Wituiam Dana Orcutt 
6s. JAMES OppENHEIM 
6s. M. L. LurHer 
6s. Witt N. Harsen 
6s. MARGARET CAMERON 
6s. THEODORE DREISER 
5s. net. R. Le GALLiIENNE 
2s. Gd. net. Booth TARKINGTON 
2s, net. Mary E. Witxrs 


PLEASE WRITE FOR AN ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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A HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH NATION 


By A. D. INNES, Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Author of “ England Under the Tudors,” &c. 





An Extraordinary Volume. 





size 


1,000 Large Pages (5 t¥°«, 
400 Illustrations and Maps 


For 3/6 net. 


Bound in Cloth. 


Equal in extent to four ordinary volumes costing 30/-. 


The Collection of Illustrations from authentic 
sources is absolutely unique. 


No dry-as-dust chronicle this, but a brightly-written narrative 
of the growth of the British Nation from the earliest to the 
present time. The characters of the Makers of Britain stand 
out from its pages; the customs and social development of the 
people are described as well as the dramatic events which thrill 
the blood. 

“Mr, Innes has a rare gift of summarising history in perfectly simple language.” 
—Tue Saturpar Revirw. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 67 Long Acre, W.C.; and Edinburgh 


And all Booksellers. 


Fom Mr. Edward Arnold’s List. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


BELLA. By EDWARD CHARLES BOOTH, Author of 
“The Cliff End” and “ The Doctor’s Lass.” 

The Daily News and Leader.—** Mr. Booth has succeeded in a task rarely 
attempted, even more rarely accomplished—the truthful drawing of the girl- 
child... . She has found her historian at last, and very finely the creature is 
@rawn for us.” 


FOLLOWING DARKNESS. 


Author of “ The Bracknels.” 
TINKER’S HOLLOW. by Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON, 


Author of “ The Soundless Tide,” &c. 


THE SOUL OF UNREST. 
SON, Author of “Silver Wool.” 


By FORREST REID, 


By EMILY JENKIN- 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES- 


Translation of General von Bernhardi’s nctable Book. 


GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR. 
(“Deutschiand und der Nachste Krieg.”) 
By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI. With 
Map. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PASSING OF THE MANCHUS: py 
PERCY H. KENT, Author of “Railway Enterprise in 
China.” With Illustrations and Maps. 15s. net. 


THE HOLY WAR IN TRIPOLI. 
ABBOTT, Author of “Turkey in Transition.” 
trations and Maps. 15s. net. 

Times.—“ The account of Mr. Abbott’s journey to and from the Turkish 
headquarters and of his three months’ sojourn in the plains that lie behind 

Tripoli is full of illuminating detail and shrewd comment.” 


By the Author of “ The Life of a Tiger.”’ 
THE LIFE OF AN ELEPHANT. sy sir s. 
EARDLEY-WILMOT, K.C.LE., Author of “ Forest Life and 
Sport in India.” With nearly 150 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


By G. F. 
With Illus- 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 


CAMPAIGNS OF A WAR  CORRE- 
SPONDENT. By MELTON PRIOR. [Illustrated from the 
Author’s Sketches. 1 Vol. 15s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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STANLEY PAUL'S LIS1 


IN JESUIT LAND: 
Missions of Paraguay. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. With 
R. B. Cunnincuam Grauam. 655 Illustrations. 
12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS of RICHARD 
CCEUR DE LION. 


MAUD M. HOLBACH. 
16s. net, 


GODOY: The Queen’s Favourite. 


The Jesuit 


an Introduction by 
Demy Svo. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE. Iilustrated. Demy 
Svo. 16s, net. 
THE ROMANCE OF SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI. 
By A. J. ANDERSON. Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
CAMEOS OF INDIAN CRIME. 
By H. J. A. HERVEY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


WHAT GERMANY WANTS 


By W. N. WILLIS. 


2s. net, 


A NOVEL IN GREAT DEMAND. 
FIRST LARGE EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


One Bookseller has placed a 
First Order for 5,200 Copies of 


FRANK DANBY’S Great Novel, 
DR. PHILLIPS 


By the Author of “The Heart of a Child.” 
Ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 





Cr. 8vo. Six Shillings each. 

THE IRRESISTIBLE MRS. FERRERS Arabella Kenealy 

THE THREE ANARCHISTS Maud Stepney Rawson 

PAUL BURDON Sir William Magnay 
THE ROMANCE OF BAYARD 

Col. Andrew C. P. Hazgard 

HER MAJESTY THE FLAPPER A. E. James 

A DURBAR BRIDE Charlotte Cameron 

A STAR OF THE EAST Charles E. Pearce 

THE METEORIC BENSON Vincent Mills-Malet 

THE KINC’S MASTER Olive Lethbridge and 

John de Stourton 

Anne Elliot 

Ceci! Adair 

L. J. Beeston 

Oswald Kendall 

Theodora Wilson Wilson 

Headon Hill 

A. Kirby Gill 

S$. Beach Chester 

Rita” 


THE MEMOIRS OF MIMOSA 
FRANCESCA 

DAGOBERT’S CHILDREN 
CAPTAIN HAWKS 

A MODERN AHAB 

THE THREAD OF PROOF 
THE MARBLE APHRODITE 
DINERS A DEUX (5s. net) 
COUNTESS DAPHNE (2s. net) 





Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Hailiwell Sutcliffe 
E. Tempie Thurston 
E. Temple Thurston 
E. Tempie Thurston 


PRISCILLA OF THE COOD INTENT (6d.) 
A BENEDICK IN ARCADY (6d.) 

THE APPLE OF EDEN ((d.) 

THE EVOLUTION OF KATHARINE (6d.) 
Traffic (6d.) 


STANLEY PAUL & Co., 31 ESSEX ST., LONDON, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


NOW READY 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ART. An Outline of East Asiatic 


Design. By ERNEST FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols., with 230 Plates in Colour and Monochrome. Crown 4to, 36s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB ana 
H. S. MORRIS. With 46 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of the Great Masters. In 2 volumes, large medium 8vo, cloth 
extra, full gilt sides, 21s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE CUSTINE. Vivid Personal Recollections of the 


French Revolution. By E. MAUGRAS and COUNT DE CROZE-LEMERCIER. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. net. 
GERMAN MEMORIES. By SIDNEY WHITMAN. Demy 8vo, with eight Portraits, 
s. . net. 
WOMAN AND WOMANHOOD. By ©. W. SALEEBY, M.D. Demy 8yo, 10s. net. 
PICTURES OF THE PANAMA CANAL. by JOSEPH PENNELL. Cr. 4to, 5s. net. 
THE FOUR GARDENS. By “HANDASYDE.” Illustrated by Cuartes Roprnson. Large 
crown 8vo. Eight Plates in Colour. 6s. net. 
THE BOOK OF BEGGARS. Pictured by W. DACRES-ADAMS. Crown 4to, With 19 
large Plates in Colour. 3s. 6d. net. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. by ROMAIN ROLLAND. (Author of “John Christopher.”) With 24 


Plates in monochrome. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE OLD CLOCK BOOK. By N. HUDSON MOORE. With 104 Illustrations, and a full list 


of Clockmakers. Large crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


THE PROMISED LAND: The Autobiography of a Russian Immigrant. By MARY 
ANTIN. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


CHIPPENDALE & HIS SCHOOL. _THE SHERATON PERIOD. (ox. 17, 


By J. P. BLAKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. By A. 5S. REVEIRS HOPKINS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
(“ Little Books About Old Furniture.”) 2s. 6d. net. (“ Little Books About Old Furniture.”) 











READY NEXT WEEK. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. Illustrated by ARTHUR RACKHAM in Colour and Black and White. 
‘Translated by V. 8. VERNON JONES, M.A. With Introduction by G. K. Cuzsrerron. Large cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Also an Edition de Luxe with Large Plates, limited to 1,000 copies for Great Britain and Ireland. 25s. net.) 


A LEGEND OF OLD PERSIA and Other Verses. By A. B. 8S. TENNYSON. 
kemy Svo, Ss. net. 


THE GREAT ENGRA VERS. fiited by ARTHUR M. HIND. Each volume in paper boards, 
with 64 pages of Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. New Votumes: (1) Marcantonio ; (2) Holbein, To follow (About Oct. 31) 
()) Rembrandt ; (4) Bartolozzi. Also shortly (5) Fragonard ; (6) Hogarth. 
[Previously published in 1911: Diirer, Van Dyck, Watteau and Boucher, J. R. Smith, Goya, Mantegna.] 


FRENCH ARTISTS OF OUR DAY. With 48 Plates selected from their works. 
Lach vol. 28. 6d. net. Puvis de Chavannes, by Andre Michacl. To follow (About Oct. 31) : Manet, by Louis 
Hourtieg; also shortly, Cowrbet, by Léonce Béinédite. 


READY ABOUT OCT. 24 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PAINTING. by ©. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. Demy 8yo, with 


S Plates in Colour and Tilustrations in Black and White. 10s. 6d. net. 
PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8yo, 6s, net. 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF THE SEA. By F. A. TALBOT. With 


many Illustrations, Demy Svo, 6g, net. 


THE BIRD OF TIME. By SAROJINI NAIDU. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. 


Large Cr. Svo, Be. not. 














READY ABOUT OCT. 31 
THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.RS. With 


Plates in Colour by E. Y. Jones and Llastrations by R. B. Broox-Greaves. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
NEW 6s. NOVELS 














Saive! Groxcr Moore | The Cost of It (2nd Imp.) Exzanorn Morpavunt 
Molyneux of Mayfair Duncan Scuwann | The Marriage of Kettle C. J. Curciirre Hyves 
Less Than the Dust Many A. Haminron | Alexander’s Bridges (2s. net) W.S. Caruez 
The Book of Wonder Loxp Dunsayy | Adnam’s Orchard (Oct. 17) Saran Granp 
Between Two Thieves (2nd Imp.) The “Mind the Paint” Girl (Oct. 24) 
Ricuarp Dewan (Adapted from Sir A. W. Pinero’s Play) Lours Tract 
Yonder (2nd Imp.) E. H. Youna The Cahusac Mystery (Oct. 31) 
Borrowers of Fortuno J. L. Hernerrson K. and H. Hesxera Pricwarp 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Macmillan & Cos New Books. 


NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


Folk-Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY, Author of “ Bengal Peasant Life,” &c. 
With 32 Dlustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also Edition de Luze, limited to 150 
copies, printed on hand-made paper and bound in vellum. 
Demy 4to. 42s. net. [Neat week. 


White-Ear and Peter: the Story 
of a Fox and a Fox Terrier. By NEILS 
HEIBERG. With 16 Coloured Plates by Cecil Aldin. 
Pott 4to. 6s. net. [ Tuesday. 


THE MODERN READER'S CHAUCER. 


The Complete Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer. Now first put in modern English 
Prose by JOHN S. P. TATLOCK and PERCY MACKAYE. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
Goble. Cr. 4to. Decorated cloth. l5s.net. [Newt week. 


music. 
Interpretation in Song. by marry 
PLUNKET GREENE. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


*,* This work forms Vol. V. of “The Musician’s Library.” 


A new Series issued in conjunction with Messrs. Stainer and Bell, 


Ltd. 
The Thought in Musie: An 


Enguiry into the Principles of Musical 
Rhythm, Phrasing, and Expression. By JOHN 
B. McEWEN, M.A., Fellow and Professor of Musical 
Composition in the Royal Academy of Music, London. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








MARRIAGE 


By H. G. WELLS 6s. 


MRS. LANCELOT 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 6s. 


By the Author of “The Charwoman’s Daughter.” 


The Crock of Gold. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


*,* A fantasy of the old Irish fairy-folk. 
A Man’s World. by ALBERT EDWARDS. 6. 


3y JAMES STEPHENS. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN, Author of “The 
Illustzated by Alice B. Woodward. 


Tota. 
Cave of Hanuman.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

*,* The exciting adventures of a little English girl who is 

kidnapped by an Indian Rajah. 


“Don’t Give Up The Ship!” pn, 
CHARLES WOOD. With Frontispiece in Colour and 
Half-tone Plates by Frank Merritt. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SCIENCE. 
The Cotton Plant in Egypt: 
Studies in Physiology and Genetics. By W. 


LAWRENCE BALLS, M.A., Botanist to the Department of 


Agriculture Egyptian Government. Illustrated. 8vo. 
ds. net. [Science Monographs. 
Sylviculture in the Tropics. 


By A. F. BROUN, Commander of the Imperial Ottoman Order 
of the Osmania, formerly of the Indian Forest Service, later 
Conservator of Forests, Ceylon. Illustrated. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised. 


The Theory of Light. 
THOMAS PRESTON, M.A.,, D.Sc., F.R.S, 
edited by Wituram E. Turirtr, M.A. 8vo. 


By the late 
Fourth Edition, 
lds. net. 


Second Edition with Inder. 


A Short Study of Ethies. py cnaries 


F, D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





TRAVEL AND HISTORY. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and ~ 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
HON. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 

Durbar. 
Tae Wortp.— Mr. John Fortescue has produced a book worthy of his 
theme. He tells his story from start to finish of the tour ina pithy, explicit, 


direct manner: marshals his facts with consummate skill, and contrives, with- 
out waste of words, to be intensely interesting.” 


RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 


South America: Observations 
and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON. JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. Author of “The American Commonwealth,” 

With Maps. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


Damty CHronicie.—“ A most fascinating volume that will appeal to readers 
of all kinds to-day, and take its place as one of the classics of travel.”’ 


A Tramp’s Sketches. py 
GRAHAM, Author of “Undiscovered Russia.” 
Frontispiece. Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


&e. 


STEPHEN 
With 


*,* A description in poetical prose of the author’s tramp across Russia and 
thence with the pilgrims to Jerusalem. 


The Minority of Henry the Third. 
By KATE NORGATE, Author of “England under the 
Angevin Kings,” ete. 8vo. 8s, 6d. net. 


Tar AtuEensum.—‘'A real addition to the scholarly literature of mediaval 
English history, and deserves warm commendation and hearty welcome.” 





——_-— —_—___— —_—— ae 


ART AND LITERATURE. 
FREDERIC HARRISON’S NEW WORK. 


Among? My Books; Centenaries, 
Reviews, Memoirs. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 

*,* A companicn volume to “Choice of Books,” 


Eighth Edition thoroughly Revised and Brought up to date, 


A Popular Handbook to the 
National Gallery. Including Notes collected from 
the Works of Mr. RUSKIN. Vol. I. FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
By SIR EDWARD T. COOK, Eighth Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised. Crown 8vo. Thin paper. Leather binding. 10s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Second and Revised Edition. 


Life of William Earl of Shel- 
burne, afterwards First Marquess of 
Lansdowne, with Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By LORD FITZMAURICE, 
With Portraits, Caricatures, and Maps. Second and Revised 
Edition. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 

THEOLOGY. 
DR. H. B. SWETE’S NEW WORK. 


The Holy Spirit in the Ancient 


Church. A Study of Christian Teaching 
in the Age of the Fathers. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of 


Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. Canon 
of Ely. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Tur Caurcn Fami.y Newsrarer.—“ The author's nome has long been a 
guarantee for the best qualities to be found in theological writing: none of 
them will be missed in his latest work.” 


CLASSICS. 


A Study in Homeric 
By WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., sometime 
With Maps, Plans, and 


Troy: 
Geography. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Illustrations, Svo. 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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BOOKS OF PRESENT-DAY 
INTEREST FROM THE 


HOUSE OF MURRAY 


SARAH LADY LYTTELTON, 
Correspondence of. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. H. WYNDHAM. 
Portraits. 15s. net. 


LORD BURGHERSH Earl of Westmorland) 
Correspondence of. Edited by Miss RACHEL WEIGALL. 
Portraits. 12s. net. 


FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH. 
(Edward Montagu, K.G.). By F.R. HARRIS. Illustrated. 
2 Vols. 24s. net. 


JAMES, ist DUKE OF ORMONDE. 


By LADY BURGHCLERE. Illustrated. 2 Vols. 28s. net. 


T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 


Autobiography of. Portraits. 12s. net. 


ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. 


By Sir H. H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE, Illustrated. 12s, net. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. 


By W. B. CABOT. 176 Illustrations. 12s. net. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND 
TURKESTAN IN DISGUISE. By E. B. SOANE. 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 


WITH THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. 





By Chevalier TULLIO IRACE, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. “tHe 
LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE ROMANS.” 9s. net, 


THE PLUTUS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Translated into English Verse. By the Right Hon. LORD 
JUSTICE KENNEDY. 5s. net. 


BEHIND THE NIGHT LIGHT. 


Described by JOAN MAUDE. 2s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME 
OF PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By ACHILLE LUCHAIRE, 
Translated by E. B. Kreupren. 10s, 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE : 
Its Aims and Methods Explained. By CHARLES WATNEY 
and JAMES A. LITTLE. 6s. net. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND 
SOCIAL CONSTRAINT. By RAY MADDING 
McCONNELL, Ph.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TREATMENT OF TUBER- 


CULOSIS rid means of the Immune Sub- 
stances (1.K.) Therapy. By WALTER H. FEARIS, 
with a Foreword by Dr. CARL SPENGLER. 6s. net. 


NOVELS. 
3s. 6d. net. 


From the ANGLE OF SEVENTEEN 
THE SNARER 





Eprn Paitirorrs 
“ Brown Linnet” 
6s. each. 

THE STREET OF THE FLUTE ge 
. De Vere Stacrooie 
B. Paut Neuman 
Bouun Lyncu 
BUNCH GRASS Horace A. VacHELL 
MUDDLING THROUGH Lapy Napier or Napier 
THE ENLIGHTENMENT OF SYLVIA A.D. PICKERING 


READY [NEXT WEEK. 


THE QUARTERLY REVI EW. 


No, 433. OCTOBER 1912. 


THe Panama Canat, Tue Poetry or Ropert ices 
Roman History since Momsen, By Percy Luspocx. 

By Prof. HaverFie.p. Two 17ra-Cenrury Mew oF Action, 
Tuk Iso.ation or TuEoLocr. By By Atgernon CrEctL, 

Rev. F. R, Tennant. Tue Risk or Prices ANDTHE QUANTITY 
Tueory. By Prof. J. 8. Nicuonson. 


SIMON BRANDIN 
GLAMOUR 





A Prosectep Jacopite Invasion, 


By V. Husser-Watsu. Recent Cricket. By Sir Home 
“rinoza, GORTHE AND THE Moperns, Gorpon. 

By Rev. M. Kaurmann, Foucuk. By W.S. Liv. 
Roman Canon Law in ENGLAND, By Tue Pourrica, Contest IN THE 


Dean of the UnItep Srates. 


Tue Utster Covenant, 


Sir Lewis Dippry, 
Arches, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 











FROM 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.’s LIST 
Porches and Fonts. 


By J. Charles Wall. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


All lovers of Archxology and old churches will be interested in th 
carefully compiled work on Porches and Fonts, by 
J. Charles Wall, which is finely illustrated by the Author. 


A Manual of the Christian Life. 


By A. Davenport Kelly, M.A., Society of the Sacred 
Mission. Cloth, 1s. 
For use as a Supplement to Oral Instruction in Confirmation 
Classes, Sunday Schools, &c. 
Just Published—A Third Edition in the press. 


The Menace of Secularism. 


Addresses on the Nation’s Need of the National Church. 
By The Hon. Mrs. Gell, Author of “The Cloud of Witness,” 
&c. 1s. net. [A Second Edition nearly ready. 


A comprehensive résumé of the history of the Church in Wales. 


The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 
This handsome and attractive volume deals with the story-lives of 
great Christian leaders. A coloured illustration of an incident 
in each life is given, and under it is another coloured illustration 
of the Abbey or Church with which the life was connected, 
There are also initials and tail ee 

















~ Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Havurr and others by J. @ Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most atiractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book, or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 
in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


The King’s Scout. 


Smith-Masters. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. 
Cloth boards, 2s. 


Full of present-day interest, from a practical knowledge of Boys and 
of Scouting. It carries the hero through all the stages of 
Scout-craft. 


The Children’s Poets. 





By M. 
A large handsome Volume. 





Vol. 1. Scott. Illustrated by A. G Walker. 
Vol. II. Longfellow. [Illustrated by Charles Robin- 
son. 1s. 6d, net, each. Cloth, gilt top. 


This new series, edited by Mary Macleod, on the lines of our 
popular “Children’s Bookshelf,” are intended to serve as an 
Introduction to the more complete works of the great Masters. 
A few simple notes have been added. The Illustrations are in 
Colour and Black-and-White. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By “Elisabeth Eaton.” Cloth, 5s. net. 
At all the Libraries. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 
8 & 4 Paternoster Buildings, London, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books. 








Messrs. Methuen have just published ‘‘A WANDERER IN FLORENCE,”?’ by E. V. Lucas, with many 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


This is uniform with the Author's other famous “ Wanderer” books. 


G. H. Chesterton's new volume of essays is now ready, and is entitled ‘‘A MISCELLANY OF MEN,” 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


A new book by Sir Oliver Lodge is now ready. It is entitled MODERN PROBLEMS (Crown 8vo, 5s. net), 


and discusses various matters of high interest and importance. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Bary, Author of 
“The Digit of the Moon.” Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition of 350 copies. Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 

MY OWN TIMES. By Lavy Dororny Nevin. Edited by 
her Son. With a Frontispiece in Colour and other Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

SiXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major- 
General Sir AtFrEep E. Turner, K.C.B. With Two Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpoyn. With 48 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Third Edition. 

UNITED ITALY. By F. M. Unperwoop. With 20 Ilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. An important book, 
describing Italy of to-day. 

THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE: Michael Ney, 
Marshal of France. By A. Hirtiurp ATTERIDGE. 
With 8 Illustrations and 8 Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ENTHUSIASTS OF PORT ROYAL. By Litian 
Rea. With 12 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

WERWOLVES. By Exuiorr O’Donnetr, Author of “Some 
Haunted Houses of England and Wales.” Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE PEOPLE. By H. ps Carte 
Woopcock, M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S8., D.P.H. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[Second Edition. 

PERFECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN and CHILDREN. 
By Eurzasetru Sioan Cuesser, M.B., Ch.B. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW: Free 
Trade, Preference, The Small Farmer and 
Protection, Land Taxation, &c. By Sm Atrrep 
Monp, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. 


JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. Bastin Taytor (Harrrer 


Oscoop). With 28 Illustrations in Colour by Watrer 
TynpaLe. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

THIS AND THAT. By Hivarire Bzetroc. Feap. 8vo, gilt 
top, 5s. 


STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan. 
With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

PROVENCE AND LANGUEDOC. By Cecin Heapram, 
M.A. With 16 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

CASTLES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Herserr 
A. Evans. With 34 Illustrations and 33 Plans. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THE INDIAN SCENE. 
3s. 6d. net. 

“It contains as much accurate observation and suggestive criticism as we 


have had from any recent writer on the India of this changing time.” 
—Daily News, 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By Exvranor C. Price. 
With 12 Dlustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

MEMORIES. By Sie Freperick WepmMore. 
7s. 6d. net. 

= Posmeaall gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.”"—Daily News. 

ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS. By T. D. 
Arxinson. With 20 Illustrations in colour by WALTER 
Dexter, R.B.A., 20 in Monotone, and 48 Plans. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


By J. A. Srenpser. Crown 8vo, 


Demy 8vo, 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). | 


By H. Nozriw Wittiams. With Llustrations. Demy 8vo, 
15s. net. 

WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Contrnes Squire, B.A. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By Arruur Gray. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwein AgMPrIELD, and 
16 in Monotone. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P. H. 
Drreurrecp, M.A., F.S.A. With 24 Illustrations, of which 8 
are in Colour. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrser Jzerrotp. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

In this volume appear the “‘sayers of good things” from the times of 

Tarlton, Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Gilbert. 


FICTION. 
THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N. and A. M. Wietran- 


son. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“‘ Every expectation that the names of the authors arouse is here fulfilled,’” 
—Athenzum, 
“This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horn anx ng the 
dales and hills of Scotland and never flags at all.’*- Daviy Chronscle. 


LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By 
E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The most perfect ‘entertainment,’ filled with a delightful company and 
alive with genuine human nature.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE ROYAL ROAD. By Atrrep Ottivant, Author of 
“Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Love and laughter, tragedy and pathos, despair and triumph, are presented 
with the delicate strength of a very able writer... . An exceedingly powerful 
piece of work.’’—Scotsman. 

MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownprs, Author of 
“The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
* Delightfully fresh, human, and unaffected.”’"—Daily Telegraph, 
“The love story is delightfully deseribed.”-—Athenzum. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. by A. A. Mitye, Author of 
“The Day’s Play.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘ The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real enthusiasm.""— 
Daily News, 
DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricwarp 
“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** All that distinctive writing can do Mr. Bagot has done for his book, and the 
general effect is charming.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 
THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perri, Auibor of 
“The Charm.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“* We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the English 
rulers of India.”—Times. 
BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “Clay- 
hanger.” A new edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written.”” 


—Dundee Advertiser, 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
“Tt gives us that rare, that warm thing, satisfaction. There is great stulf in 
it.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. Geonce Norman, Author of 
“Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By Joun 
OxENHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
“ This is the story of the open air, the high air, and love goes tenderly through 
it all the way.”"—Globe. 
OLIVIA MARY. By E. Mari Atsanest, Author of “The 
Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
“A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”— Daily Chronicle 
SALLY. By Dorornea Conyers, Author of “Two Impostors 
and Tinker.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
** Here is a typical Irish novel, racy in every way, full of wit and fun and 
excitement.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


LAMORNA. By Mas. A. Sipewick, Author of “ The Severins.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“ An excellent piece of workmanship, full of real nature, real character and 
unaffected sentiment.”—Daily Telegraph. 
CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of “The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Charles the Great” is a very light comedy. The book is packed from 
cover to cover with mirth-provoking material. 
DEVOTED SPARKES. By W. Perr Rivas, 


“Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bacor, Author of 


Author of 





“T recommend it to all who love true humour, I call it funny.’”’—Punch. 


| THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnertron, Author 
of “The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘In its truthfelness to life lies the charm of the story, and every character 
lives.’’—Manchester Courier. 
| THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Bameyr, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” Crown S8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“Keen observation and sympathetic imagination have gone to the creation 
of the characters."’--Glasgow Herald, 
THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Grmsov, Author of 
“The Ships of Desire.” Crown 8vo, 62. fSecond Edition, 
“The dramatic situations are finely imagined and intensely realized.’ 
—Glasyow Herald, 


REMITTANCE BILLY. By Asuron Hitters. Crown 
Svo, 6s. FSecond Edition. 
“The book is full of wholesome and sane sense and is refreshingly clean.” 
Daily Mail. 
|A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By Cuances Guet. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ A remarkable study—quiet, truthful, human.”—Pall Mall Gazetle. 
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Honey, My Honey. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Wor.p.—“ Mrs. Katharine Tynan has seldom given us anything more 
a A simple love story. The reader learns to know and love all the 


The Grip of Life. 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 


Erica. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE (Lady Clifford). 
[On October 23. 








[On October 15. 


Chess for a Stake. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS. 


Seven Scots Stories. 


By JANE FINDLATER. With 5 Illustrations in Colour by 
Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A., R.S.M. [ Ready Oct. 31. 


Promise of Arden. 


By ERIC PARKE R, 


{ee October 31. 


[On Oct. 31. 


WwW ith 2 a Poabe ait in P bates gravure. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


England and the Orleans 
Monarchy. 


By Major JOHN HALL. Author of “The Bourbon 
Restoration.” 
Dairy TeLecrary.—' Major Hall is to be cong ounaiated upon a really 


valuable addition to the mustery of the nineteenth century 








Fourth and Greatly Enlarge a Edition. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Germany 
Her Political and Economic Problems, 
her Policy, her Ambitions, and the 
Causes of her Success, 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. 


Sm: all Demy 8vo, 








Large Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Author of “From 
aC vollege Window," “The Silent Isle,” &c. 


With Illustrations, Demy § 8vo, 16s. net. 


The Church in Madras. Vol. II. 
Being the History of the Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action 
of the East India Company in the Presidency of Madras from 
1805—1835. By the Rev. FRANK PENNY, LL.M., Late 
Chi apisia in H.M. Indian Service (Madras Establishment). 











With 15 Illustrations. Small ae 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Arabic-Spain. 
Sidelights on her History and Art. 
By BERNHARD and ELLEN M. WHISHAW. 





Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


What the Judge Saw: 
Being 25 years in Manchester, by One 
who has done it. 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY, Author 
of “Judgments in Vacation,” &c. 


Patt Matt Gazetre.—“ A rollicking book. A book full of frolic and fun. 
This is the best book of legal recollections, we believe, since the ‘leaves’ of 
Montagu Williams, and we know no higher praise.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘* The judge is an old hand with the pen, and 
whether in the humorous or serious vein his book is eminently readable,”’ 

Mancuester Courier.— Judge Parry's book should provide entertainment 
and something better for readers of all classes. A collection of good stories 
sufficient to equip any after-dinner agenker for life.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER ¢ & 








Loxpow: Printed aby] L. Urcorr Gu & Son, Lrp., at the London and County Priuting Works, Drury Lane, W.C. 





Large Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


Allegories of the Land. 
By Major GAMBIER-PARRY, Author of “The Pageant of 
_my Day,” “Murphy: A Message to Dog Lovers,” &c. 





Ready Oct. 23. 
With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Eton in the Seventies. 


By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE, Author of 
Instinctive Criminal,” “Jan Van Elselo,” &c. 


“An 





On Oct. 23. With a Portrait. 
A Home Help in Canada. 

sy ELLA C. SYKES, Author of “Through Persia on a Side 

Saddle,” “ Persia and its People.” 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 





Ready Oct. 23. Witha Portrait. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Boswell, the Biographer. 


By GEORGE MALLORY. 


Large raubon 8vo, 7s. 6d. ut 





On Oct. 31. With a Portrait. 


Scenes and Memories. 
By WALBURGA, LADY PAGET. 


With a Frontispiece. ‘Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Sixty Years in the Wilderness: 
More Passages by the Way. 
By Sir HENRY W. LUCY (Toby, M.P., of “Punch ”), Author 
of “Sixty Years in the Wilderness,” &c. 


Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


God’s Playthings. 
By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of Milan,” 
“ Black Magie,” &e. 











Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


When every Tree was Green. 
By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “Dick,” “The Awakening of 
Bittlesham,” &c. 


With Coloured and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Dogs and their Masters. 
By MARION CHAPPELL. 
*,* An anthology which draws on prose as well as poetry, on 
reality as well as invention, for the delight of all who love dogs. 





With a Map. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


The Conquest of New Granada. 
By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.RB.S., Author 
of “The Incas of Peru,” “King Edward VII.; an Apprecia- 
tion,” “The Story of Majorca and Minorca,” &e. 








With Illustra utions from Photographs by the Author, anda Map 
Small Royal 8vo, 9s. net. 


The Land that is Desolate: 
An Account of a Tour in Palestine. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.0., &c., 
Serjeant-Surgeon to H.M. the King. Author of “The Cradle 
of the Deep,” “ Uganda for a Holiday,” &c. 





With 40 pages of Illustrations and a Map. Small Royal 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Dawn in Darkest Africa. 


By the Rev. JOHN H. HARRIS, Organizing Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. The Eart or Cromer, O.M.,, 
P.C., G.C.B., &e. 
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